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HANDOS ERMSLEIGH was driving a 
magnificent pair of horses, which he 
managed with perfect skill. He was a de- 
cidedly handsome man, and his young wife, 
who was seated beside him, was very beau- 
tiful; but on this day, as they drove along 
Regent street, they both looked rather blase, 
Lady Gladys Ermsleigh was evidently much 
younger than her husband, and the expres- 
sion of boredom was not so natural to her as 
it was to him. 

Although only about thirty-five, he was 
tired of everything except music, and that 
was still a passion with him. He had in- 
dulged freely in every pleasure that money 
could purchase before he had passed his 
twenty-first year. As a child he had trav- 
eled all over the Continent, going every- 
where with persons older than himself when 
he ought to have been playing with children. 
Rich and handsome, he attracted people by 
no conscious effort of his own—perhaps by 
his very pride and indifference. From boy- 
hood to manhood he had always found h‘m- 
self admired and flattered. When he con- 
descended to take unto himself a wife, he 
married Lady Gladvs Trefusis, whose father 
was an improverished nobleman, and who, 
rumor said, had accepted Mr. Ermsleigh 
for his wealth, although his social connec- 
tions were equal to hers. 

Chandos Ermsleigh did not love his wife; 
nor did she love him. She was a willful 
spoilt darling, proud, defiant, and passi--n- 
ate. Still she was capable of a great and an 
earnest love; but she was repelled by her 
busband’s indifferene: ; and he, being w. ary 


of everything, would not trouble 
win his wife’s affection. It was of no use 
troubling about it, he argued with &imse’*; 
she cared only for iety, fashgon, 4:1 
homage, and he thoug#é they 
very well as they were. Neve.theless thtre 
were moments when Chandos Ermsleigh 
yearned for some nobler, higher existence 
than that which he was living. 

Passers-by were looking at the stylish car- 
riage and its occupants as the high-stepping 
horses trotted up Regent street. Chandos 
Ermsleigh was perfectly aware of this; and, 
although he was indifferent so far as he him- 
self was concerned, he was pleased in a cer- 
tain way that his wife was in keeping with 
himself and his equipage. 

Presently the carriage drew up at a glove- 
shop, and Lad, Gladys stepped out to make 
a purchase. I a few minutes she returned. 

** Well, you bave not been long, Gladys,” 
he said; “* vou ledies are generally an heur 
choosing your gloves,” 

She was just about to put her foot upon 
the step of the carriage, when, glancing 
along the sire: t, she suddenly flushed and 
then grew pale, and her eyes gleamed with a 
look of eager «uxiety—bat only for a mo- 
ment. She turved to her husband with her 
usual calm ex) ssion, and took her seat by 
bis side. sine.) boping that he had not 
neticed her ayt ‘ion; but he had, aud won- 
dered what ber vccurred to move her so, 
He made ne ork, however, but signalled 
to the groom + g» the horses’ heads, and 


again ihe ban so.ely appointed equip ige 
swept along. 
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Chandos Ermsleigh glanced at the group 
of faces that were watching them, but he 
saw nothing to account for his wife’s sudden 
anxiety and change of color. 

What was the matter just now?” he 
inquired presently, in his usual tone, as 
though putting the question merely for the 
sake of making conversation. 

The inquiry was evidently an unpleasant 
one to Lady Gladys; for she started nerv- 
ously, then looked up into his face and then 
away again. 

‘¢T thought I saw a horse stumble,” she 
replied; ‘it frightened me for a moment. 
Let us go home.” 

He did not quite believe her, but said 
nothing; she was not nervous as a rule, and 
he never remembered her being frightened 
before by the stumbling of a horse. 

After this, they both relapsed into silence; 
and directly they reached home Gladys re- 
tired to her dressing-room. She felt she 
must be alone; for she had seen the man 
who had been the companion of her child- 
hood—who had been used to call her his 
little wife. Her heart was yearning towards 


him now, yet she had no thought concerning 
him which she might not have revealed to 


her husband. She felt lonely because she 
was unloved. She did not love Chandos, 
and he did not love her; but this boy whom 
she had just seen did love her, though she 
had learned long since to smile at the * little 
wife’? nonsense. She had discerned too 
plainly the disparity between her own posi- 
tion and that of Rupert Landon, the Vicar’s 
_80n. So he wasin London! He had always 
said he should come. 

He was poor, and would not be in her 
world, she told herself; and the thought 
filled her with a strange feeling of mingled 
gladness and grief. She fancied that he did 
not look quite so bright as he used, and that 
his attire was shabby; but his blue eyes had 
met hers, and she knew that the old love 
was not dead in her, though she was Chan- 
dos Ermsleigh’s wife. 

A few days afterwards Lady Gladys stood 
alone in her dressing-room, reading a note 
requesting her to come that evening to the 
boy-lover of her girlhood. He begged her 
to forgive his boldness; he knew that she 
was married—that she had chosen the world 
instead of his love and worship—but he 
could not live without seeing her. 

‘* My poor boy! ” she murmured, pressing 
the letter to her lips. ‘‘ My poor unhappy 


boy! He is perhaps struggling with poverty, 
ill, fighting a grim world!” — 

She resolved to go to him, refusing to 
heed the promptings of her conscience, 
which told her that she was acting indis- 
creetly. 

She might have told Chandos; but she 
feared him, although she always appeared so 
defiant, and she thought he would be sure to 
misjudge her. 

*¢ He does not care,’ she said to herself 
passionately; ‘‘so long as I keep his name 
unsullied before the world, he is indifferent 
as to where I bestow my affections.”’ 

It happened that they had received an in- 
vitation from Lady Mentath for that after- 
noon, to hear her ladyship’s brother read his 
new poem. Chandos having declared that he 
would not go, as readings always bored him, 
it had been arranged that Lady Gladys was 
to go alone. She stayed at Lady Mentath’s 
until six o’clock, and then left ostensibly to 
make her away home. 

She had put on along mantle and dark hat 
and veil, and, as Lady Mentath lived but a 
few doors from the Ermsleighs, had walked 
to her friend; so that now she had but to call 
a cab and tell the man to drive her to the 
street mentioned in Rupert Landon’s letter. 

The cabman put her down at the door of a 
gloomy-looking house in a very narrow 
street; and, in answer tu her summons, a 
slatternly servant-girl appeared and told her 
that Mr. Landom lived there and was at 
home. She stared at the tall aristocratic- 
looking lady rather suspiciously, and, point- 
ing up the stairs, said shortly, ‘“* Third-floor 
front,” then retreated down the dark pas- 
sage. 

Gladys shivered as she mounted the stairs 
—she shrank from the uncongenial sur- 
roundings; but she succeeded at length in 
discovering the door of the “ third-floor 
front,” and knocked at it softly. There was 
no answer however; and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she gently opened the door and 
entered. As she did sv, her hands clasped 
nervously, her heart beating wildly, she saw 
the figure of a man half crouching over the 
red embers of a smouldering fire. He was 
sitting in a low chair, at the back of which’ 
was placed a pillow; but he was bending for- 
ward, his elbows resting on his knees and 
his face hidden in his hands. A flickering 
candle shed an uncertain light over the dingy 
apartment, showing a table covered with 
writing-materials, loose sheets of paper, and 
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a few books. It was acomfortless room and 
the sight of it made her heart ache for the 
drooping figure by the fire. 

‘* Rupert! ”’ she half whispered. 

The man sprang to his feet excitedly, then 
staggered and grasped the back of his chair 
for support. 

‘* Gladys—Gladys!” he cried; and, as she 
flung back her veil and stepped forward to 
his side, his head drooped upon her shoulder. 
** Gladys, my Gladys!’ he whispered. 

She shrank back as he uttered these words, 
but he still clung to her. 

‘*Rupert,’? she said, ‘‘ Rupert, remem- 
ber!” 

‘**T forgot,’’ he returned bitterly, stepping 
back a pace, “‘ you are not my Gladys now. 
You have sold yourself for money, diamonds, 
horses 

‘*Oh, Rupert, hush—hush! ” cried the girl 
wildly. ‘*I have only done what other girls 
do. Why do you speak so bitterly? You at 
least should be kind to me!”’ 

‘Kind? Is he not kind then, that hand- 
some languid man who is your husband?” 
inquired Rupert Landon fiercely. 

‘** Yes, yes, he is kind,’”’ answered Gladys, 
“and good; 1 have everything I desire.” 

But love,’ added Rupert. ‘ You can- 
You are not happy; 


not deceive me, Gladys. 
there is no love in that splendid house of 


yours. You are prond, and fancy yourself 
indifferent; but you are not.” 

‘*T am,” she declared, with flushing cheeks. 
‘* T never asked for his love; he told me he 
had none to give. I shall never ask for it.’’ 

** Does he know you are here, Gladys?” 

’ “ No,” she answered, her lips quivering 
and her eyelids drooping. 

‘*T know,” he remarked, ‘ I had no right 
to ask you to come to see an old lover when 
you are married; but I could not die without 
seeing you and telling you of all the mad 
hopes I once had.”’ 

The unhappy girl pressed her hands upon 
her brow. 

** You could not die,’’ she echoed mechan- 
ically—‘** you could not die ?” 

**T mean that, poor child!’’ said Rupert. 
‘* And when I am gone, there will not be one 
soul in this wide world for your heart to 
cling to; for, Gladys, I know your heart does, 
cling to the memory at least of our love, 
though that love is hopeless.” 

‘¢ Hopeless and wrong,” returned Gladys, 
in a firm though sweet tone. ‘ Rupert, I 
have come to you because you were once ”— 
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she paused, then went on hurriedly—‘“ be- 
cause you asked me to come, and I thought 
you might be poor or ill, and I could perhaps 
help you; but you must not think that I can 
be or wish to be anything but a friend, a 
loving sister —— 

‘* Who will not breathe a word to her hus- 
band of her visit to her loving brother,” in- 
terrupted the young man bitterly. ‘‘ Ah, 
Gladys, is the old memory quite dead ?” 

** Not dead,” she replied steadily, ‘* but 
changed. Rupert, listen, and let my words 
sink into your heart. If Chandos Ermsleigh 
had never crossed my path, I could not have 
been your wife; 1 could never have endured 
isolation, poverty, sorrow, for your sake. 
Perhaps my words sound harsh to you, but 
they are true.”’ 

He turned away with a bitter groan that 
pierced her heart. He loved her now more 
than ever before; but he saw how hopeless 
his passion was. 

She laid her hand upon his arm; her heart 
was full of pity and tenderness for him, for 
he had recalled to her mind a hundred 
memories of her happy childhood, when they 
had shared their little joys and sorrows to- 
gether. In spite of herself, she valued his 
love, for it was the one oasis in the dream 
of her life. Her husband scarcely allowed a 
week to pass without bringing her some 
costly present; but he gave it into her hands 
with « few languid words; and he never 
caressed her—never looked at her with ten- 
dereyes. He lived his life, she lived hers. 

** Rupert,” she said softly, *‘ let us try to 
forget the past. I want to help you; I want 
—oh! ’—with difficulty repressing a passion- 
ate cry—‘* I want to think that there is one 
in the world who cares for me as he may 
care for Gladys Ermsleigh! I am so lonely, 
Rupert!’’ She broke down, weeping such 
tears as had not fallen from her eyes since 
her marriage, while halting and despising 
herself for laying bare her wounded heart. 

‘* Poor Gladys!’ he said tenderly, touch- 
ing her bowed head. ‘In spite of all your 
wealth and luxury you are lonely.”’ 

He stopped suddenly and sat down in his 
chair, laying his head back against the pil- 
low. His face was handsome, but lined and 
worn, although he was but twenty-four years 
of age. : 

Lady Gladys was at his side directly, self- 
controlled at once, the woman of the world 
again, to whom tears were a weakness. 

“ Rupert,” she said, bending over him, 
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**you are ill! 
do?” 

A few moments went by before he could 
auswer her; then he murmured heavily:— 

** Nothing, Gladys—it will pass. I sup- 
pose I am nearing the Shadowland.” 

**No, no—you must not say that—you 
must not talk of death! ’’ she cried. ‘* You 
must live, Rupert. Tell me what is the 
matter with you.” 

‘**T fear I am breaking up,” he said gently. 
““T’ve worn myself out—that’s it, Gladys.” 

“Tell me what has happened, Rupert,’ 
she pleaded. 

came to London,” he answered, turn- 
ing his head so that she might not see his 
face, ‘‘ when you went abroad. I thought I 
could do something with my pen; but all my 
efforts failed. I had but little money, and— 
O Gladys,” covering his face with his bands, 
‘“*why will you make me lower myself in 
youreyes? Well, I played deeply, gambled, 
and lost what I had. I borrowed—there 
will be some money coming to me at my 
uncle’s death—afterwards mixing among 
rather a fast set. Then I heard of your 
marriage, Gladys, and I think I almost went 
mad for the time. I plunged into dissipa- 
tion; and here I am, loaded with debt, 
hunted by creditors, a broken-down wretch 
who hasn’t many months, thank heaven, to 
live!” 

Silence followed Rupert Landon’s confes- 
sion, broken only by the low passionate 
weeping of Lady Gladys. She was weeping 
for this prematurely old man, whose courage 
and honor had fallen before the first gust of 
an adverse wind. He loved her still—that 
was the one bright spot in the desert of his 
life. Then she thought of Chandos, with all 
his indifference, and she knew in her heart 
that, however severely he might have been 
tried, he would never have sunk so low. 

‘Don’t weep so for me, Gladys,” said 
Rupert huskily, laying his hand upon her 
head. ‘Iam not worth it now.” 

‘* Hush,” she cried, ‘in pity, hush! It is 
not too late to retrieve the past—to live a 
new life. I will help you—I will do any- 
thing for you! Listen, Rupert!’ She knelt 


What is it? What can I 


down by his side, and her voice was soft and 


low. ‘ You shall leave this wretched place 
and recover your health and strength in 
some purer air; you shall be freed from all 
burdens; your work shall be made known.” 

‘* And whois to do all this for me, Gladys?” 
he asked, with a cynical smile. 


will,’ she answered boldly, ‘‘ for the 
sake of the Rupert of long ago, that he may 
live to realize the promise of his boyhood. 
You remember, Rupert, how we used to 
make plans for your future—how you were 
to be famous and ’’—— 

** Don’t, Gladys,” cried the young man 
imploringly, ‘‘ don’t make me think of those 
days—for then in all my dreams you were 
beside me—your face, your voice, your words 
all urged me on to lead a noble life! It is 
too late to think of that now.” 

His voice sank to a whisper; and once 
again he became so deathly white and cold 
that Lady Gladys wondered whether it really 
was too late. However, if she could make 
the last few months of his wretched life 
more easy for him to bear, she would do it. 
She would put away all thoughts of Chandos; 
for, if she mentioned the subject to him, al- 
though she was pure in heart, he would not 
believe her. 

Presently Rupert rallied and spoke again. 

**T am not fallen so low,”’ he said, ‘‘ as to 
take your husband’s money.”’ 

‘It will not be his,” she interrupted 
quickly. ‘ He gives me an allowance to do 


as I like with—he never asks what I do with . 


it; and, besides, I have my settlement.” 

“But it is all his—it comes from him,’’ 
said Rupert. ‘*No, Gladys, I cannot—do 
not tempt me! ”’ 

** You must obey me,” she said firmly. 
** You will not refuse me this one pleasure ?”’ 

He turned away his face, for there were 
bitter tears of pride in his eyes at tre thought 
of her loading him with benefits—her, whom 
he had once hoped to endow with wealth 
and love. It was a terrible degradation, he 
told himself; and yet it was Gladys who gave 
—Gladys, who would perhaps give up all for 
him. 

Gladys,” he moaned, you have al- 
most broken my heart! Do as you will; I 
always followed your advice.” 


It was not difficult for Gladys to carry out 
her intentions towards Rupert Landon, for 
Chandos never inquired where or how she 
spent her time; he trusted her implicity,; 
and, although he noticed that he did not see 
so much of her as he used, he made no 
remark. She spent much of her leisure with 
Rupert, finding it easy to make excuses for 
her absence from home when it was neces- 
sary to do so. The young fellow now lay 
nearly always on the sofa in the pretty rooms 
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at Highgate which Gladys had obtained for 
him, and she felt happy in ministering to 
his wants. 

She began to dread the calm tones of her 
husband, who rarely spoke to her now; but 
she was colder, more indifferent and defiant 
than ever, jealous of the slightest crossing 
of her will or pleasure. Wider and wider 
grew the breach between them, although 
they never spoke unkindly to each other. 
To both a quarrel would have been out of 
the question—indeed there was no cause, no 
ground for anything so vulgar; and, if Chan- 
dos did not see his wife from morning till 
night, he showed no sign of being offended. 
Sometimes she pictured to herself what he 
would do if she told him all—the way in 
which he would raise his eyes and seem to 
read her very soul. His voice would not 
lose its calm languid tone, he would utter no 
word of reproach, he would not say whether 
he condemned her or not; but he would tell 
her quietly that the world would never be- 
lieve her, and that she held the honor of his 
name in her hands. 

She had often now to ask him for money; 
for she dared not make any difference in her 
private expenditure, and she was extrava- 
gant by nature. She could not part with 
any of her jewels for fear her husband 
should notice their absence; and, although 
she never said distinctly that the money she 
asked for was for dress, she allowed him to 
understand that it was. In vain she tried to 
lull her pricking conscience; she knew that 
she was wronging Chandos; and a terrible 
warfare was going on in her heart; for, when 
she said defiantly, ‘*‘ He is cold—indifferent! 
If I cling to the only happiness I know, it is 
his fault! ”’ another voice pleaded his cause, 
and told her that he trusted her, though he 
did not love her—he was kind, even though 
he was cold. 

The glorious summer-time came, and low- 
er and lower sank the sands of Rupert Lan- 
don’s life; while paler and prouder and yet 
more sorrowful grew the face of Lady Gladys. 
Grave and stern were her husband’s eyes as 
he noticed her altered looks. He knew that 
she put off engagements, gave up visits of 
pleasure or duty, to take solitary journeys he 
kuew not whither. He saw her grow rest- 
less and anxious. On one occasion, when 
she told him that she was at a certain house 
at a particular time, he accidentally dis- 
covered that she was not there; and he began 
to recall many strane incidents that he had 
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passed by almost unnoticed. He told him- 
self however that his wife was above sus- 
piciun; still he could not help reflecting that 
he had done scarcely anything to bind her to 
him and her home. 

One day he was sitting in the library writ- 
ing letters, when Gladys suddenly entered 
the room and stood by the mantelpiece, toy- 
ing with the trinkets attached to her watch- 
chain. She was looking strangely beautiful, 
although her face was deathly pale, and her 
eyes looked weary and sad, with dark shad- 
ows beneath them. 

** Do you want me?” he inquired, glanc- 
ing up at her. 

**T don’t want to interrupt you,” she an- 
swered. ‘* I came to ask you for a check— 
if it is convenient. Fifty pounds will 
do.”’ 

Chandos laid down his pen, and, leaning 
back in his chair, clasped his hands behind 
his head. 

** You are getting awfully extravagant, 
Gladys,’’ he said lazily; ‘* and yet I don’t see 
any great difference in your dress.” 

She flushed crimson, and then as suddenly 
grew pale, and for one moment raised her 
eyes to his; then she answered coldly:— 

** You have always told me to spend what 
I pleased—I am obeying you. If there is 
greater expense than you like, 1 dare say I 
can.retrench.” 

“I dare say you could—in these extra 
things,’’ he returned, in his usual even 
tones; then, changing his careless attitude, 
he bent forward a little, and looked straight 
into her eyes, toying with a pen as he did so.. 
“Are you going to tell me, Gladys,” he 
said, ‘* that this money for which you have 
asked me from time to time goes to pay . 
Madame Bertrand’s bills ?” 

Gladys stood perfectly motionless fora few 
moments after he had spoken; then sud- 
denly her eyes flashed with scornful indigua- 
tion and her lip curled proudly as she swept 
towards the door. 

*“*You take a new role!” she said dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘ I confess I never expected to 
hear Chandos Ermsleigh catechise his wife 
on the amount of her milliner’s bills! ” 

He rose quietly but quickly from his chair, 
and intercepted her as she approached the 
door, raising his hand to intimate that she-. 
was to stay. 

‘It is a new role for me to take,’’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘ and one that I do not like. Ihave 
no desire to interfere with youin any way- 
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—I never have done so, and I am never likely 
to so long as you give me no cause.” 

“Well?” 

‘““If your own conscience acquits you, 
Gladys,” he continued calmly, ‘‘ I have noth- 
ing moretosay. You alone can tell whether 
I have cause to interfere with you in any 
way.” 

‘*Of what do you accuse me?” she de- 
manded. 

‘“*T accuse you of nothing, Gladys. You 
are my wife, and should be above suspi- 
cion.” 

‘** If you have nothing to accuse me of, I 
have nothing to answer,” she said haughtily. 
‘*The world will never point at Gladys 
Ermsleigh and say she is false to your 
name.”’ 

Before he could make any reply there was 
a knock at the door, and he stepped forward 
and opened it. 

A telegram, sir,’ said the servant. ‘ It 
hasn’t your name, but the address is all 
right. Will you take it, sir?” 

Chandes glanced at Gladys before he an- 
swered, and the expression on her face 
prompted him to say:— 

“It is quite right, thanks;”’ and the man 
retired. ‘‘It has a wrong name,” said 
Chandos; Mrs. Ansted.’”’ 

With a cry of agony Lady Gladys sank 
upon her knees at his feet, stretching out 
her hands. 

“Tt is mine,” she cried; ‘‘ give it to me, 
Chandos. You dare not withhold it.” 

He pushed her gently away from him, and 
the expression in his eyes made her quail. 

‘*] dare anything, Gladys,” he said, tear- 
ing open the envelope. ‘* Are you Mrs. An- 
sted? Am I violating any right of yours ?” 

He glanced at the telegram and read the 
simple words :— 


** Come at once. 
and calls for you.” 


Rupert Landon is dying, 


Chandos put the telegram into her hand. 

** Who is Rupert Landon ?”’ he asked. 

But he was quite unprepared for the 
shriek of agony that escaped from her lips 
as she sprang to her feet and endeavored to 
withdraw her hand from his strong clasp. 

‘“*T have done you no wrong—believe 
me!” she declared. ‘‘ Let me see him—he 
is dying. O Chandos, in pity let me pass! 
I must go to him.”’ 

But his hand was still closed round hers 
like a vice. 
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must see him—TI must go! ”’ she cried. 
‘“*O Chandos, it is the last time—only once 
more! He is dying—it cannot hurt you 
now!” 

“Cannot hurt me, when you have for- 
gotten to guard my honor and yours? I ask 
again, Who is this man who dares to call for 
my wife? What is he to you? I will have 
an answer, Gladys.” 

‘¢ The only being who ever loved me,”’ she 
replied passionately, ‘‘ the only being whom 
Ilove! I have guarded all you care about 
—there can be no whisper against yonr 
name. The dying man and I were children 
together; I heard that he was ill and poor 
and wreiched.. You gave me no affection. 
Am I a statue? Could I live only to be 
looked at? The time is flying—he will die 
—I shall not see him! Let me go to bim!” 

He released her then, and laid his hand 
upon the handle of the door. 

‘* Yes; you may go to him,” he said, in a 
calm passionless voice; ‘‘it is for the last 
time; but I still await a full explanation.” 
He paused a moment, and then added, ‘‘ I 
shall accompany you, Gladys; it will be t 
late for you to be out alone.” : 


will wait for you,” said Chandos, when 
the cab stopped at the gate of the house 
where Rupert Landon lay dying; and he did 
not look after the slender form that passed 
quickly up the garden path. 

Gladys knelt by the bedside of the man 
who had loved her ‘not wisely, but too 
well! ’’—who, during the long weeks in 
which he had heen hovering on the border- 
land of the kingdom of death, had grown to 
look upon her as an angel of light to be wor- 
shipped, rather than a woman to be loved. 
She was for some minutes as tearless and 
still as the form that lay before her, yet she 
was suffering as she had never suffered 
before. For Rupert Landon had died, they 
told her, even while she was journeying 
thither; he had opened his eyes and called 
her name, ‘ Gladys!”’ and had murmured 
with his last breath, ‘‘ Gladys, tell him!” 
Chandos, holding her back by force in the 
library, had robbed her of a last farewell; 
and the thought filled her with a wild feeling 
of resentment against him. The only being 
who had loved her had passed from her life, 
and all the world was now a bleak desert 
without a single green spot to break its mo- 
notony. 

Presently Gladys arose and questioned the 
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nurse concerning the last moments of 
Rupert’s life. She had not known the end 
was so near, and gathered only from his 
wanderings where to send for ** his cousin, 
Mrs. Ansted.” 

She made no comment, but passed quietly 
out of the room, which held for her, she 
thought, more than life. ‘ 

She did not speak to Chandos, but shran 
from him when he offered her his hand to 
assist her into the cab. 

When they reached home, she went 
swiftly to her own dressing-room, bidding 
her maid not to disturb her that night. As 
she left her husband in the hall, his eyes 
rested upon her face for a moment, and his 
heart softened with a strange feeling of pity 
as he turned aside into the library and locked 
the door. He sat down by the table, crossed 
his arms upon his desk, and lowered his 
head upon them. 

‘“‘T have done you no wrong—believe 
me!’ The words still rang in his ears; and 
he believed her with a strange sense of trust 
that he could not analyze. 

She had saved his name and hers from 
stain, that was all, for his home was desolate. 
His wife—the woman who bore his name— 
had failed! The proud man of unstained 
lineage was wounded where he felt pain 
most acutely. And yet what right had he to 
cast a stone at her? Had he not told her 
that he had no love to give her, and allowed 
her, a young, passionate, impulsive girl, to 
enter into a loveless marriage? He felt that 
of the two he was the greater sinner. 

How long Gladys had been sitting in her 
own room she did not know; but she was 
aroused at last by the entrance of her hus- 
band. She sprang to her feet, and then 
sank down again, clasping her hands tigbtly 
and gazing up into his face half defiantly, 
half shrinkingly. 

** Gladys,” he said, *“‘ if you can spare me 
a moment, I may as well say to-night what 
must be said some time or other. 
have been careless of your name, and have 
forgotten that you hold your husband’s 
honor as well as your own in your hands, I 
am neither careless nor forgetful of it; if you 
have given cause for the faintest whisper of 
scandal, I shall neither forget nor forgive! ” 

‘‘ T have not asked for your forgiveness! ”’ 
she interrupted, meeting his gaze without 
flinching. ‘*1 shall never ask for it! As 
for your honor, it has been and is safe in my 
hands. The world knows nothing.” 
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‘* Well, I must ask for an explanation of 
your conduct.” 

‘“*T will give you none!” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of proud defiance; but the next mo- 
ment she shrank back and quailed before the 
angry gleam in his eyes as he strode for- 
ward, laying his hand upon hers with a vio- 
lent clasp. 

** Are you mad, child?” he cried between 
his teeth. ‘‘ Do you forget that for weal or 
woe you are mine? If you wish to preserve 
the semblance of peace in the eyes of the 
world, you will do well to answer me! ”’ 

She looked up into his face, which was 
stern and terrible to her now, with bewil- 
dered fear. 

Tt is all over!” she gasped. 

‘“*T know that,” he returned. ‘*‘ Where 
did you meet Rupert Landon again? You 
saw him first in Regent street on that day 
you seemed so unaccountably agitated ? ”’ 

Yes,”? she answered, her lips scarcely 


moving. ‘I went to him—he asked me— 
no one knew | had gone. He was ill and in 
want.” 


‘* How did you ensure that no one knew of 
your visits ?”’ 

**T told the people I paid to tend him that 
I was his cousin—that we had been together 
as children. I gave another name, and no 
one knew me there—in Highgate. I never 
saw any one but—but Rupert. O Chandos, 
Chandos,” she cried in bitter agony, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, ‘* have you a 
heart of stone that you force me to recall 
that time? Did you think I could live with- 
out even so much love as you give to your 
dogs and horses? He alone loved me; I 
loved him.” 

‘*T need a heart of granite, I think,’’ said 
Chandos, folding his arms and looking down 
upon her sternly. ‘* Well, as you say it is 
all over.” 

She raised her pale face, which was sud- 
denly lighted up by a gleam of passionate 
resentment in her dark eyes. 

is all over,” she echoed; ‘and, but 
for your cruel hands, which held me back, I 
should not have been too late to hear his 
last words. I shall never forget,’’—with 
slow merciless emphasis, ‘‘ never—that you 
might have had pity in the face of death, 
and would not!” 

For a moment Chandos Ermsleigh looked 
at the fair beautiful girl—his wife—so bitter, 
so unjust, so absorbed in her grief and resent- 
ment, her very reason so perverted that she 
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did not think of the wrong she had done to 
him—with more of pity in his heart than 
anger or scorn. But there was neither pity 
‘nor tenderness in his tone as he said:— 

‘*T know now all that [ wanted to know. 
I believe that you have kept my name unsul- 
lied before the world. You will still be the 
mistress of my house. This page of your— 
of our life will be forever closed. I shall 
never reproach you—never place the slight- 
est restraint upon you. You need not fear 
that I shall watch your every movement— 
your coming and going; no—there will be 
peace between us. But [ command you, 
Gladys, from this night never by word or 
look to recall this subject. It is past; let it 
be as though it had never been. Do you 
understand me ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’”? she replied mechanically, ‘I 
understand you;”? and he bowed his head 
and turned away, quitting the room in 
silence. 


Foremost in all scenes of gaiety, Lady 
Ermsleigh passed through that season in 
town. No ball, no garden-party, uo enter- 
tainment was complete without her; from 
morning till night life was for her one con- 
tinual round of excitement. She left herself 
no leisure for reflection; she felt that if she 
allowed herself time to think her mind would 
give way under her load of misery. 

She knew not in these months how Chan- 
dos watched her, and how sometimes his 
face softened, betraying the fact that in the 
heart of the cold passionless man a great and 
wonderful change was taking place. There 
were days when Chandos Ermsleigh longed 
with unavailing passionate regret to live over 
again the life he had wasted; and he would 
have given much to retrace the eighteen 
months during which Gladys had been his 
wife. He felt now that, if he had striven to 
win her love, she would not have turned in 
her misery to another for the love which he 
himself ought to have given her. 

The season was almost over when Chandos 
came to the conclusion that, cost what it 
might, it would be better that he and Gladys 
should part. There need be no scandal—no 
separation so far as the world was con- 
cerned. He would go yachting round the 
world. She would be happier without him, 
he thought bitterly; and he could not suffer 
more than he did now. So one morning in 
July he went to her in her boudoir. She 
looked pathetically beautiful in her white 
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robes, with her golden hair unbound and 
flowing over her shoulders. She was pale, 
and looked weary; and he could see the dark 
shadows under her eyes as she turned wist- 
fully to the door when he entered. 

Forgive me, Gladys,’ he said, in his 
usual courteous tone, “if I am intruding 
upon you. Can you give me a few m>- 
ments ?”’ 

‘*T am not engaged,’’ she answered; and 
Chandos leaned against the mantelpiece, and 
paused a moment before he spoke. 

**T am come to tell you, Gladys,” he sail, 
‘that there must be an alteration in our 
mode of life. It is simply impossible to go 
on living as we have done—it will be better 
for us to part.” 

She looked up with a half-startled glance, 
biting her lip to hide its quivering. She de- 
termined to meet coldness with coldness. 

“Tt might be better,” she agreed, her 
voice faltering ia spite of her. 

** [ shall make all necessary arrangements 
for your comfort and well-being; the world 
need never know anything.” 

His tone and manner chillel her very 
heart. If he had given one sign of the agony 
the words cost him, she might have yielded 
now, when the breach was widest. But she 
would not stoop to plead; and, if he had had 
a hope, it died within him. 

‘¢ It will be better,’’ he said, turning away; 
** you will be happier.”’ 

** Yes—it will be better so,” she answered 
mechanically. 

He moved to the door, but stood there for 
a few moments, wondering whether he 
should say more to her. 

As for Gladys, in these few m>ments all 
the agony of that direful summer was lived 
over again. He was goingtoleaveher. As 
the terrible fact struck her a tide of agony 
swept over her which carried before it every 
rebellious feeling that would still have held 
her back. She raise! her head and took one 
faltering step forward, holding out her 
hands pleadingly. 

‘*Chandos,”” she whispered hoarsely— 
Chandos! ”’ 

He heard her agonized appeal; he saw the 
trembling hands outstretched towards him— 
the slender form bending like a reed. He 
turned, and with a few quick steps was at 
her side; but she sank down at his feet io 
self-abasement, and cried, with passionate 
sobs :— 

* You will not go—you will not leave me, 
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Chandos? Oh, love me a little—love mea 
little! I will be so humble, so patient—you 
will not go? I cannot live so! In pity for- 
give me!”’ 

He bent over her and raised her up, clasp- 
ing the trembling form to his breast, aud ex- 
claiming in passionate tones:— 

‘* My darling, my own Gladys! Forgive, 
love? Dol not love you? Gladys, darling 
wife, look up and do not fear me any more! 
Forget all but the fact that I love you now!” 

“Say that—say that again,” she cried 
eagerly holding her breath to listen, “ call 
me your own Gladys again! Oh, it can- 
not be true—I am dreaming! Oh, merciful 
heaven, grant that it may be true! ” 

is true, my darling!’ whispered 
Chandos, holding her close to his breast. 
‘*This is no dream, believe me, Gladys. Do 
not weep so, dear! Long ago I forgave you! 
I have loved you all these dreary months. 
It was because I loved you that I could not 
bear the agony of seeing you every day and 
knowing that you did not love me in return!” 

With a sudden and powerful effort the 
girl struggled to be calm, and, repressing 
her sobs, said, in faltering accents:— 

‘“‘T have sinned so terribly, how can you 
forgive me? But, O Chandos, I was not so 
bad as you thought me. My feeling towards 
poor Rupert was more a clinging to some 
one who once loved me. There was nothing 
in my love for him that I might not have 


confessed to you; but—but,”’ she hid her face. 


upon his breast, trembling, for her self-im- 
posed confession was very bitter, ‘‘ I feared 
you then, Chandos—oh, I shrank so from 
telling you! You did not love me; why 
should you have believed that I could love 
Rupert so without waning in faith to you? 
I dreaded your anger, and I feared you would 
part me from him; for he was very helpless 
and dependent upon me. I know I sinned 
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—I deceived you. I said often what was 
not true. Then afterwards, when you came 
to think that 

‘* Gladys, in pity spare me!”’ cried Chan- 
dos hoarsely. ‘‘If you have sinned, have 
not I? Can I cast a stone at you, I who 
have so wronged you?” 

** No,” she said very humbly and patient- 
ly, ‘*you have not done what I have. It 
was only natural that you should think of 
me as you did. I let you think almost the 
worst of me, because I was too proud, too 
defiant, too resentful to offer any «xplana- 
tion. But, if you will be merciful and for- 
give me, O Chandos, I will try all my life 
long to atone for the past! ” 

He only clasped her closer in his arms, 
and kissed her passionately. 

‘* You must believe that the past is a blank 
to me,”’ he said presently. ‘* You must re- 
member always that, if you had sinned as I 
once thought you had, I should still have 
loved you as I do now—still have taken you 
to my heart, to honor and cherish you, my 
own darling! And, Gladys,’ he went on, 
after a pause, softly caressing the bright 
head resting against him, “ is all the wrong 
on your side—is there nothing for which I 
shall have to atone, nothing for which I need 
ask forgiveness? Poor child, I cast you 
back upon yourself, and never tried to un- 
derstand you! I lived my wasted life, weary 
of all things. Ah, Gladys,” he said sadly 
and bitterly, “‘it is, after all, but the frag- 
ment of a life saved that I give you! ” 

‘* Not sv,” she said, clinging to him and 
looking up steadfastly into his eyes. ‘‘ You 
have the noblest part of your life to live, 
Chandos— it will not be wasted.” 

‘I will strive to make it worthy of you, 
Gladys,’”’ returned Chandos gravely; ‘‘ you 
and I will date our lives from to-day.” 


THE wind blew east; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air.—WHITTIER. 


SARAH’S APPEARANCF. 


BY HANNAH PURRINGTON. 


Y sister is one of those fortunate per- 
sons who are born with an air which 
quite makes us for any lack of elegance in 
apparel, or plainness of feature. She, how- 
ever, is not obliged to fall back upon this air 
because of a plain face; on the contrary she 
rejoices in the possession of a pair of eyes, 
which, besides being large and dark, express 
all sorts of lovely things. The dearest little 
nose imaginable, a bright, pure complexion, 
and a perfect head set on her shapely 
shoulders like that of a princess. We—the 
family—have always been very proud of 
Sarah’s appearance. Indeed, we speak of it 
as if it were so much real estate, and Sarah, 
herself—well, she has learned her lesson 
now, so I will make no comments on Sarah’s 
estimate of her lovely self, but simply tell 
her story. 

‘*Sarah’s appearance ought to get her 
another husband, and I do hope it will be a 
rich one this time; it certainly ought to be,” 
remarked Aunt Perley one June morning, 
wheuv Sarah, who was a widow, was com- 
mencing to show that her affliction was 
somewhat subdued by putting on lavender 
ribbons. 

‘* Certainly her appearance ought to bring 
her a rich husband,’”’ said Aunt Perley’s 
confidant, Mrs Jenkins. ‘‘ Her first wasn’t 
just what I should have expected he would 
be under the circumstances.” 

**No,”’? Aunt Perley allowed, *‘ he wasn’t 
just what I expected considering Sarah’s 
appearance. But then he was a genteel- 
looking young man, and belonged to a rich 
family, only they are dreadfully long-lived 
and nothing fell to him,” she added with a 
sigh. 

‘“*T hope you don’t think he was long- 
lived,” remarked Mrs. Jenkins, snapping 
her knitting needles with intense excite- 
ment. 

‘““Why, no; but he was overtaken by a 
fever, you know,” exclaimed Aunt Perley, 
he 

Just then Sarah entered the room, and a 
little silence ensued, during which both 
ladies examined the young lady critically, 
looking over their spectacles. 

My sister was aware, of course, that the 


conversation which she had interrupted had 
been concerning herself, but it neither em- 
barrassed nor surprised her. With her ap- 
pearance she was accustomed to being 
talked about; indeed she seemed to be more 
surprised if she chanced to find members of 
the family absorbed in discussing other sub- 
jects. 

‘*T intend to take Lucy and go to Newport 
for a few weeks,’”’ she announced at length, 
throwing herself languidly into a rocking 
chair. 

“Going to visit Welthy!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Perley, in surprise. ‘‘ Do you believe 
you’d enjoy yourself? Welthy thinks of 
nothing but Jersey cows, and pigs and 
chickens, and lives in a dreadful slack, back- 
country way. Poor as we are, we make a 
good deal better appearance than she does, 
and I am afraid that you and she wouldn’t 
get along very well together, Sarah.” 

‘* She hardly ever has any callers, nor goes 
out, even to a neighbor’s but does up her 
back hair with one hairpin, and sits down to 
the table with the hired help,’’ said Mrs. 
Jenkins, her face in sympathy with the dole- 
ful picture which her words called up. 

‘* Dreadful!” sighed Sarah, clasping her 
gracefulhands. ‘‘ But then there is a chance 
that 1 might see somebody there, and one 
might as well be shut up in a convent as to 
live forever in this place.”’ 

‘* But Welthy doesn’t have anything to do 
with the fashionable folks about, and the 
hotels and the beach are so far away that it 
will be an aggravation to be staying in the 
vicinity,’ said Aunt Perley. ‘‘I visited 
there a whole fortnight once, and wasn’t 
introduced to the minister, even, nor invited 
out to tea once.” 

** Aunt Welthy has horses, and quite a 
respectable carriage, and we might take the . 
fashionable drives every day, and even that 
would be much more enlivening than to stay 
here day after day with nothing to look at 
but cornfields, and nothing to hear but the 
droning of flies and dreary bits of village 
gossip,’’ said Sarah. 

‘¢ I’m sure you have company pretty often, 
Sarah,” said Aunt Perley. ‘* Doesn’t Lawyer 
Giddings drive over from the corner every 
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pleasant Sunday night? It looks as if he 
were pleased with you; and then there are 
some of the young people from the village 
come in every evening.”’ 

The expression of Sarah’s lovely counte- 
nance heaped scorn upon the head of Lawyer 
Giddings, and when the young people of the 
village were mentioned, she waved her hand 
with a magnificent sweep as if she would 
thus annihilate these insignificent person- 
ages. 

oe When are we going to Newport, Sarah ?” 
I ventured to inquire, naturally feeling some 
anxiety concerning the way I was to be dis- 
posed off. 

**Oh, I cannot tell,” she replied grandly. 
‘¢ It will take some time to cut and make my 
new dress, and plan, as well as make, my 
traveling costume. I hope to be able to start 
by the middle of July, however,”’ she added 
with « little meditative glance at her work- 
box. 

‘* But Lucy has set her heart on going up- 
country with Cousin Eliza,’”’ said Aunt Per- 
ley, who had faithfully promised that I 
should be allowed to go on this trip. 

‘*¢ Oh, well, never mind, Lucy can go there 
some other time, and I cannot go to Newport 
alone.”’ 

I was well aware that to rebel against my 
fate would be useless, so I accepted the situ- 
ation with as good a grace as possible; and 
one hot July night Sarah proclaimed herself 
ready, and we started on our journey the 
next morning. Timothy, the hired man, 
drove us over to Wellmont, where there was 
a railroad station, and we were soon whirl- 
ing very rapidly toward our destination. 
Sarah looked her best and was in the highest 
of spirits in spite of the depressing weather, 
which gave everything but herself, even the 
morning papers, a wilted and drooping ap- 
pearance. Her cheeks shone like roses in 
the mist through her little silver-gray veil, 
and everything about her was as fresh as a 
May morning. 

Deffie, the maid-of-all-work, had told her 
fortune in a teacup just before we started, 
and had predicted wonderful things. She 
was considered to be a genius in this line in 
the village, and Sarah with the rest believed 
in her predictions as she did in the gospel. 

‘** You’ll meet your fate in the railroad car- 
station line,’”’ said she, peering wisely into 
the cup. ‘* Yes, here he is, a tall, a dreadful 
tall stranger,—looks as if he was dark-com- 
plected, and he’s as rich as Creesus, too. 
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He’s a-coming straight toward ye, ’n’, dear 
me, there’s a weddin’ comin’ right along. It 
looks as if *twould be in two months, truly.’’ 

“Well,” said Aunt Perley, looking over 
her spectacles, ‘* 1 don’t believe in fortunes, 
but perhaps it is a good thing for her to go, 
after all.’ 

And Sarah’s face was still full of expecta- 
tion. We had appropriated two seats, as is 
the custom of females in railroad traveling. 
We sat upon one, while the other accommo- 
dated our bundles. 

Several ladies with indignation and rebel- 
lion in their faces had stopped and regarded 
the extra seat as if with the intention of tak- 
ing it by force, but Sarah looked as if she 
were saying:— 

“* This rock shall move 

From its firm base as soon as I.’ 

And they moved on. But finally, when 
every other seat was occupied, a tall distin- 
guished-looking gentleman entered the car 
from some busy station, and looked about 
him in perplexity. Sarah moved her bundles 
with ready politeness, and looked up with an 
assuring smile. He bowed his thanks, and, 
without turning the seat back into its proper 
place, quietly seated himeelf. 

‘*Shall I turn the seat for you, or don’t 
you mind riding backwards ?”’ said the polite 
conductor, who was passing through the car 
at that time. 

‘Tt makes no difference to me, whatever,” 
said the gentleman, keeping his seat. 

It was evident to me that Sarah was in a 
flutter. Her cheeks grew pinker. Her eyes 
were large and bright, and I could feel that 
she was tapping nervously with her foot. 
Probably the stranger saw nothing but lady- 
like composure, however, for Sarah believed 
in repose of manner, and it suited her style. 

The gentleman drew a newspaper from 
his pocket and commenced to read, but he 
did not seem to be deeply absorbed in its 
contents. He was continually looking away 
from it about him, and more than once I saw 
his gaze fixed upon Sarah with undisguised 
though respectful admiration. The heat 
grew more and more intolerable in the 
crowded car. Children were crying, women 
were complaining. Men were wiping their 
faces with their handkerchiefs. Ice-water 
was in continual demand. Sarah needed as- 
sistance in pulling up the window-blind, for 
the cinders blew in in a perfect cloud, and 
he immediately sprang forward with the 
greatest gallantry. 
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The blind was obstinate and would not be 
moved, and by means of this a conversation 
arose between them which was carried on 
quite delightfully until the end of the jour- 
ney. Sarah’s conversational powers were 
not especially brilliant, perhaps, but her 
voice was one of peculiar sweetness. It was 
as full of tender modulations as a song, and 
so whatever she said was charming. 

It was growing toward noon, and as we 
neared a busy little town, Sarah finding that 
her bundles were not situated to her mind 
commenced to re-arrange them. 

‘You do not stop here?” inquired the 
gentleman somewhat anxiously. 

*¢ Oh, no! ”’ replied Sarah, ‘*‘ [ go as far as 
Newport.” 

‘¢ Indeed,”’ he said, smiling. ‘* Newport 
is my destination also. Fortune favors-me. 
1 expected to find my journey a very tedious 
one, and after all it is pleasant.”’ 

Sarah bowed with stately sweetness. She 
was playing the grand dame to perfection, 
and even I myself could hardly believe that 
it was she whom I saw washing dishes in 
Aunt Perley’s kitchen only the night before, 
arrayed in a long apron. 

‘*Goodness gracious, Lucy!’ she ex- 
claimed, seizing me by the arm as the stran- 
ger left his seat for a few moments, ‘‘it is 
that rich old bachelor who lives near Aunt 
Welthy’s. He was in Europe the last time 
1 was at her house, but she told me about 
him. See, there is the name on the other 
sive of bis traveling-bag, Charles Thornton. 
What shall Ido? It will never do to own 
that 1 am Aunt Welthy’s niece in the world. 
He is so aristocratic, and’’—she hesitated, 
slightly blushing—‘‘ I think he is pleased 
with me.” 

He was sosoon back again that I had notime 
to make any reply to this startling commu- 
nication. I thought he was pleased with 
her. He certainly looked anything but 
bored. 

*» You do not live in Newport ?”’ he said, 
and | imagined with an effort to seem in- 
different. 

+> Oh, no,” replied Sarah, ‘ but I usually 
‘sjend a part of the summer there, the at- 
wesphere is so charming, and the society so 
heilliant.”” 

| stared at my sister in amazement out of 
my stupidly frank fifteen-year-old eyes. 

* Do you find it so? Well, I do not 
ku ow; although Newport is my home I have 
ty there so small a part of the time in late 


years. As far as the atmosphere is con- 
cerned I agree with you, but I have con- 
ceived a violent prejudice against its society, 
the summer overflow I refer to. We have 
little society of any other kind.” 

Sarah understood the prejudice perfectly. 
And she went on to dilate on the different 
classes of society which congregated there in 
a manner which almost caused my hair to 
stand straight in amazement. What could 
she mean, I wondered. Sarah was certainly 
a genius whatever else she might lack. 

“The Raymonds are truly delightful peo- 
ple,” she said. ‘They are distant relatives 
of mine. Have you ever happened to meet 
them ?”’ 

“They are indeed delightful. Young 
Mrs. Walter Raymond I particularly ad- 
mire,” he replied, looking very much pleased. 
**So you are relations of theirs. I have 
known them since babyhood.” 

Sarah looked a little startled, and remained 
silent. 

‘* Perhaps you may have heard them men- 
tion my name,’’ he added: “ John and 
Frederic Raymond were college classmates 
of mine.”” And he drew a card from his 
pocket, and presented it to her with a polite 
bow. 

I came near screaming. Why, Sarah 
Spencer! Had she been suddenly seized 
with insanity? To my certain knowledge 
she had never even laid eyes on a Raymond 
in her life, and though much talked and 
boasted of—they were supposed to be second 
or third cousins of her deceased husband— 
they seemed like myths as she had always 
confessed. 

‘I am delighted that you are going to 
visit the Raymonds. I shall have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you often,” he said in a low 
tone, which somehow meant very much more 
than the words. 

Sarah’s face grew scarlet, but she did not 
speak at once. 

‘““We are going to visit our aunt, Mrs. 
Smith, who lives ’»—I almost had the words 
out when Sarah touched me with her foot, 
which with her look of awful distress caused 
me to desist very much against my will. 

“Tam not going to visit the Raymonds 
this time,’’ she said atlength. ‘I am guing 
to the Ocean House, where I expect to meet 
friends.”’ 

He evidently noticed her confusion and 
looked somewhat puzzled. She recovered 
her self-possession immediately, however, 
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ut complained of a violent headache which 
had suddenly seized her probably on account 
of the heat. 

Without being obtrusively sympathetic he 
looked really concerned and went immed- 
iately for pounded ice. 

*“*O Sarah!” I exclaimed as soon as his 
back was turned upon us. 

But Sarah declared that she should die if 1 
spoke to her, so of course I could say noth- 
ing more. 

‘** Do you expect your friends to meet you ? 
if not, perhaps you will do me the honor to 
ride to the hotel in my-carriage. I go in 
the same direction, and my driver will see 
to your baggage,” said Mr. Thornton as we 
neared the station. 

Sarah did not expect friends, and would 
be most happy. 

I looked out of the window before the 
train estopped, and, lo! there was Aunt 
Welthy herself, a shade hat tied jauntily 
under her fat, red chin with pink ribbon, 
and a funny, old-fashiohed gauze shaw! pin- 
ned across her ample-blossom with a huge 
glass breastpin. She wore a gay print dress, 
and placed carefully in front of her was a 
large butter-firkin. She held the reins her- 
self, and very high over her awkward, old 
white horse, though “‘ the boy ” in his shirt- 
sleeves sat contemplatively by her side. 

1 gasped at the sight, and yet longed for 
the friendly shelter of ber covered carriage, 
and the protection of her honest, motherly 
self. Sarah’s eyes also wandered in this di- 
rection, and she grew quite white, and I 
imagined that I could feel her tremble. 

Mr. Thornton was also looking out of the 
window. ‘* Ah!” said he, ‘ there isa much 
esteemed old neighbor of mine, who makes 
the best butter and has the best heart in the 
universe. But see what a comical appear- 
ance she makes holding ber reins in such a 
lofty way over her rustic beast. 1 must go 
and speak to her.” 

And then he added, *‘ What a fortunate 
chance! there is Walter Raymond. He will 
be charmed to see you, 1 am sure. I will 
bring him to you directly.” 

‘* Now, Lucy, run! Hasten for your life,” 
groaned poor, silly Sarah. ‘‘He has gone 
over on the other side of the track; Ict us go 
to Aunt Welthy and get her off as soon as 
possible! ”’ 

‘But you have left your bag, Sarah,” I 
cried, looking back as we stood on the 


_crowded platform of the car. 


** Never mind,” she gasped, “‘ only hurry.” 

I rushed back and secured it, however, for 
it contained what was most precious to 
Sarah's soul in the way of adornment. and I 
knew that she would lament its loss forever. 
Mr. Thornton, happily, was not in sight, he 
had vanished somewhere in the crowd; but 
Aunt Welthy, gossiping with the station- 
master and evidently in no hurry, was soon 
reached. 

** Well, girls, here you air! ” she exclaimed 
loudly. ‘* Jump right into the kerridge, but 
I guess I’! wait a while and see if there’s 
anybody I know round the depot. I want 
to see Mr. Thornton. He saw your picture, 
Sarah, ’n’ said he’d be sure ’n’ find you out 
*n’ take care of you. He must ’a’ been on 
the train. Give your checks to Seth, ’n’ he’ll 
look up your baggage ’n’ bring it home after 
supper in the wagon.” 

I really thought that Sarah was going to 
faint away. 

hy, what’s the matter, Sarah?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Welthy; ‘‘ you’re just as white 
as a sheet. 

** It’s the heat,” gasped poor Sarah. “I 
feel very faint, but I think if I could get out 
of this crowd I should be better. Do start 
as soon as possible, Aunt Welthy.”’ 

Aunt Welthy’s honest face was full of 
motherly concern. ‘‘ We shall have to wait 
till Seth gets back,—he’s gone to see about the 
baggage; but, dear soul, you do look dretful 
faint. Ill drive out into the street, ’n’ then 
perhaps we shall get a little more air.”’ 

Splendid footmen were running to and fro. 
Costly carriages were in waiting. Stylish 
girls, whom Sarah in her normal condition 
would have regarded with breathless inter- 
est, were everywhere. In spite of the heat 
and dust the greater part of the contents of 
the hotels seemed to have been spilled 
around the depot. 

** Do drive on, dear aunt,”’ pleaded Sarah. 
**T shall die if I do not reach your house 
soon.” 

‘* Dear me! if you are as sick as that, we 
must get out of the carriage,’ said Aunt 
Welthy anxiously. ‘Something must be 
done for you, and the waiting-rvom at the 
station won’t be full at all now.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Sarah desperately; 
“but if we were only in motion, we might 
feel a breath of air.” 

* Well, well, if Seth would only come!” 
said Aunt Weithy. 

As soon as [ dared | looked arvund me, 
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and, oh, horror! there was Mr. Thornton 
only a few yards away, talking with a young 
gentleman and looking toward us with an 
air of amused contempt. Catching Aunt 
Welthy’s eyes, however, the expression 
changed to one of pleasant cordiality, and he 
bowed, taking off his hat with the greatest 
respect. 

Seth, like all his species, was slow, but 
finally he appeared, and we drove away from 
the station drawing long breaths of relief. 
Sarah lifted her head, and the pink color 
dawned once more on her cheek. But just 
as we were nearing our destination a plain 
but elegant equipage drawn by a pair of 
satin-black horses drove past us, and, before 
we were aware whom it contained, Mr. 
Thornton leaned forward, and looking di- 
rectly at my guilty sister bowed profoundly. 
There was an amused twinkle in his eyes, 
but his manner was gravity itself. Sarah 
again showed signs of fainting. 

“There, you did see Mr. Thornton,—he 
did find you out, didn’t he? He said that 
there could be but one woman in the world 
who looked like your picture. He was dret- 
ful taken by it,” said Aunt Welthy, seeming 
very much pleased. ‘I wish it could be a 
match, dear,’? she added in a low tone. 
‘* His family was terrible aristocratic and he’s 
awful rich, but he has set his mind on a wife 
that wasn’t brought up in fashionable so- 
ciety. He has a perfect horror of shams and 
make-believes,”’ he says. 

‘* We saw the gentleman who just passed 
us, in the car,”’ said Sarah, trying to look in- 
different, ‘‘ but of course one never makes 
acquaintances in that way.” 

‘*He said your picture looked just wom- 
anly and noble and sweet,” pursued Aunt 
Welthy. ‘I told him, that, if you was my 
niece, you was as good as you was pretty, 
and what an awful kind heart you had, and 
he’d come in almost every day an’ ask when 
you was a-coming. They say he ain't a mar- 
rying man, but I know better. He told me 
himself that he wanted a wife if he could 
find one *twasn’t spoiled by fashion. We 
got to be grand good friends last winter, for 
when the poor folks’ children round here 
was all sick with scarlet fever, he ’n’ I took 
care of ’em together. Nobody else dared to 
gonear ’em. Before that 1 wouldn’t have 
dared to glance toward him, hardly. I 
thought he was so stuck up. But, lor’! he 
a’n’'t a bit. Still, there’s nobody more 
looked up to in this town.” 


Poor Sarah! She could make no reply to 
Aunt Welthy’s remarks concerning this 
charming gentleman, but uttering a little 
groan declared that she had never felt so ill 
in her life. 

Poor soul!” said Aunt Welthy. 
heat, I ’spose, but the air’s blowing up cool 
now, and when we get home and you get 
your things off you’ll feel better, I know. 
It’s dretful tejus to wear a hat all day.” 

And once in the shelter of aunt’s cool 
dining-room she did recover her spirits in 
some degree. She drank a cup of tea and 
was able to smile faintly at aunt’s vigorous 
management of her “ hired girl.’”? But when 
we were in our room up-stairs she informed 
me that she should leave Newport the next 
day whether the weather were foul or fair. 

**O Sarah, what will Aunt Welthy think 
when she has been so kind as to invite us 
here, and has planned such good times for 
us ?’? I remonstrated. 

‘“*T cannot help what she thinks,” said 
Sarah. ‘‘ You know that there could be 
nothing but wretchedness for me here, so 
near that Mr. Thornton. O Lucy, it is 
dreadful! But I had heard that he was so 
aristocratic, and was sure that my appear- 
ance caused him to suppose that my position 
in life was equal to hisown. And I thought 
that I could easily go down to the hotel and 
receive him when he chose to call upon me. 
You see I had Debbie’s tea-cup nonsense in 
my mind and it turned my head. I was 
weak and wicked, and I despise myself.” 

And she did leave Newport the next day, 
in spite of all kind Aunt Welthy, who 
seemed greatly puzzled by her behavior, 
could do or say. 

The remainder of the summer she passed 
quietly and uncomplainingly at home, aston- 
ishing Aunt Perley by a sudden fondness 
for industry. She even looked pots and 
kettles in the face with firmness, and sewed 
Uncle Perley’s stout drilling overalls with- 
out lamentation. If Debbie ever proposed 
to show her commonplace existence by a 
splendid fortune in the tea-cup she became 
immediately indigant, and refused to listen. 

The next winter she married Lawyer Gid- 
dings in spite of his plebeian appearance 
and rural dwelling-place, and I am sure that 
she makes him a good wife, and is contented, 
though her appearance is of very little con- 
sequence save in the eyes of her husband, 
as'sbe has no society save that of farmers 
and their wives. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS WATCHER AGAIN. 


AFTER dinner had been served to the girls 
in their own apartment, they: were waited 
upon by a female servant, aged, but yet firm 
and hearty in appearance, who asked them 
if they would like to walk in the gardens. 
Of course they joyfully accepted the pro- 
posal, and at once accompanied their con- 
ductor. They strolled through the arbors 
and graperies, walked around the fountains 
and admired the many colored fish, stopped 
and plucked such fruit and flowers as they 
wished, and listened with interest to the in- 
formation of their guide, with respect to the 
different things they saw. 

Several times during the walk had both 
Marina and Esther fancied they heard the 
pattering of cautious feet behind them, and 
as often had they turned, but they had seen 
nothing. They had arrived at a point where 
the way separated into two paths, one lead- 
ing off towards a small artificial lake to the 
eastward, and the other leading directly 
back to the pglace. For some distance the 
smoothly paved paths ran very nearly to- 
gether, but no view could be obtained from 
one to the other, as the borders of both were 
flanked with a sort of hedge formed of stunt- 
ed lemon trees. Towards the lake the guide 
led the way, and shortly after they had en- 
tered the path the footsteps were heard to 
the left, and ere long they seemed to be only 
a few feet distant. They were hardly per- 
ceptible, and evidently the invisible pedes- 
trian was aiming to conceal entirely the 
sound of his feet. The old woman noticed 
it not, but the girls were keeuly alive to the 
drupping even of a leaf, and this steady, 
cautious tread could not escape them. They 
tried hard to peer through the intricacies of 
the hedge, but the compact foliage resisted 
the extension of their vision, and they gazed 
inquisitively and wonderingly, each upon 
the other. 

Both seemed to understand the silent lan- 
guage, for gradually they allowed their con- 
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ductor to gain distance. The footfalls were 
still to be heard at short intervals, seeming 
anon to start on ahead, and then for a time 
to remain silent. 

‘* Marina,”’ said Esther, in a tone so low 
that it could not reach the ears of the old 
woman, *‘ that is our morning’s watcher.”’ 

I am confident,’ returned Marina, 
with a calmness which, though blended with 
anxious curiosity, was yet free from fear. 
‘¢ It must be the same, or else sone one who 
is equally anxious to watch us.”’ 

‘** See that spot ahead where there seems 
to be a break in the hedge ?”’ 

“Marina nodded assent, and Esther con- 
tinued :— 

** The steps seem to have stopped there. 
Let us walk on as if to overtake uur guide, 
and when directly opposite we will suddenly 
turn our heads and look.”’ 

The answer to this proposition was a silent 
affirmative, and with eager steps the girls 
hurried on. The spot to which Esther had 
alluded was where one of the lemons grew 
slightly apart from its companions, and as 
they came opposite to it they both cast their 
eyes towards it, and on the instant they saw 
the same sharp eyes that had peered upon 
them from the myrtle grove; or at Jeast, they 
saw plainly a pair of eyes, and the same 
parti-colored cap. The features were not 
visible, but yet they knew ‘twas a man who 
watched their course. The invisible started 
back as his own eye-beams were reflected 
back from the orbs that were bent towards 
him, and in a moment more his steps were 
heard striking off towards the other path, 
and ere long they were entirely lost. 

‘** That was not an evil eye,” said Esther, 
when she had become assured that their 
mysterious watcher had gone. 

** No,”’ returned Marina, with a sort of 
blushing hope laying its bloom upon her fair 
countenance. ‘* Those eyes were not surely 
evil. They had none of the cat-like, snakish 
gleam, but they looked large and warm.” 

‘* Like the eyes of a watching friend,” 
added Esther. 

Complete in Three Numbers. 
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‘Yes, like a friend. The gods grant 

Perhaps,” said Esther, *‘ some one may 
have followed us from Tyre, for the vessel 
that took us might have been seen from the 
harbor.” 

Suddenly Marina trembled and turned 
pale, and she fairly grasped her companion’s 
arm for support. 

What is the matter, dear Marina?” 

‘* It may be some one from Tyre,” uttered 
the startled girl. ‘*The king may have 
tracked us.” 

‘Then let his messenger take us,’’ said 
Esther, in a tone of strange firmness. 

‘¢ Oh, that would be as horrible as this.” 

** No, Marina.”’ 

** What—not to wed that wicked prince ?”’ 

** You shall not wed him.” 

‘‘ If I am in his power what can save me?”’ 

‘“* A power mightier than Mapen’s.” 

*“* Ah, Esther, there is none mightier in 
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There is!” 

Whose ?”’ 

‘“* There are two. One is a noble power— 
the other, perhaps, full as noble, but more 

‘dreadful in that it is revengeful.”’ 

But I cannot comprehend,” uttered Ma- 
rina, gazing into her companiun’s face with 
utter astonishment. 

** Neither can I explain it all,” returned 
Esther; ‘* but I can give you the assurance 
that the king cannot harm thee. Of the 
powers that will oppose him, I can only say, 
-one is such as every wicked ruler may fear 
—the vengeance of a wronged and oppressed 
people, whose very blood must flow at the 
nod of royal vice. The other is a power 
more mighty still, but upon which my lips 
are sealed.”’ 

Ts it from the gods asked Marina, in 
a subdued tone, while her eyes seemed open 
to catch the answer if it were silent. 

A strange light, seeming a half melancholy 
smile, overspread Esther’s features, and for 
a moment she gazed earnestly, affectionately 
into her companion’s face. Then she laid 
her hand upon Marina’s shoulder, and while 
a glistening tear started out upon her silken 
lashes, she replied:— 

‘“¢1t is more tangible than that. Gio, the 
armorer of Tyre, will hold you above the 
reach of the king, if he has need.” 

*¢ That strange man ?’’ murmured Marina, 
while a thrill ran through her frame. 

** Yes, and he can save you when all else 
may fail,’ exclaimed Esther. 
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‘*Who is he? What is he that he has 
such power over the Tyrian monarch ?” 

have told thee all,’ returned Esther. 
‘*Gio will save thee if once you land in 
Tyre. Askno more of him.” 

‘But you spoke of the people. How 
mean you there? The people have no 
power in Tyre.”’ 

‘* Ah, Marina, you know not what power 
years of wrong may stir up in the bosoms of 
those whom we look upon as loyal subjects 
of a crown.” 

‘*¢ But the king is all-powerful.” 

‘“* Nay,” said Esther, in a meaning tone. 
‘*He may find it not so. Wrong and tyr- 
anny can never be all-powerful.” 

The guide had reached the lake, and 
turned to wait for the girls, so they had no 
further chance to carry on their conversa- 
tion. The fish were beautiful, the water 
was clear and cool, and the girls appeared to 
the old woman to be delighted with the 
scene, and ere long they started on their re- 
turn to the palace. 

The evening’s meal had been eaten, the 
lamps lighted, and Marina and Esther were 
alone in the gorgeous apartment that had 
been assigned to them. Both seemed more 
contented than before, for the former looked 
calm and peaceful, and the latter was more 
happy from that simple fact. 

‘This morning,” said Marina, as both she 
and her companion reclined upon the soft 
Persian couch that stood near the closet of 
the balcony, ‘“‘ you promised to tell me a 
story, just as we were interrupted with 
breakfast. Suppose you tell it tome now?” 

With pleasure,”’ returned Esther. ‘ It 
is a simple story, but it will nevertheless 
serve to beguile a few of our tedious mo- 
ments.” 

And thus speaking, she went on to relate 
the story of ‘- The Magic Flower.” 

‘“©Once there lived near the margin of a 
smail lake a poor fisherman, who used to 
derive all his sustenance from the bosom of 
the bright waters that sparkled before his 
cot. His name was Famede. He had one 
daughter, and she was so beautiful that the 
fisherman was almost afraid to have her run 
out of doors lest some envivus fairy should 
carry her off; and wheu Famedo came to 
name his child, he was at a luss what name 
to give her. She was so beautifully bright 
that he at first thought he would call her 
sunlight; but then he thought that some- 
times people shrank away from the light hot 
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‘sun, and his mind dwelt upon the moon; but 
the moon was always changing, and some- 
times it was so stingy of its light that it did 
not show hardly any of its face. So the 
poor man sat and luoked at his child and 
wondered what he should callher. Thesun 
went down, and the dim shadows began to 
fall over the earth, but the moon did not 
rise, and what is more, he knew it would not 
show itself during the whole long night. 
The fisherman sat at the door of his cot, and 
while he puzzled his brain upon the subject 
of his thoughts, his eyes rested upon the 
bosom of the lake, and suddenly he thought 
he saw a diamond sparkling within the clear 
waters. At first he was startled, but soon 
he saw that what he had taken for so rich 
@ jewel was nothing but a reflection, for on 
looking up into the heavens he saw a most 
brilliant star loooking down upon the lake. 
‘The star he knew was always there, and 
from that moment he loved it, and he called 
his little daughter Starbeam. 

‘** As Starbeam grew older, she grew more 
and more beautiful, and the goodness of her 
heart was equal to her beauty, for she never 
could bear to see even a fly harmed, nor 
could she look upon suffering without trying 
to wipe it away. A neighboring prince, 
who had just ascended to the throne, often 


- saw her as he rode by when out hunting, 


and he loved her, so that he made Famedo 
promise that he should ha ¢ her for his wife 
when she was a little older. He often 
stopped and talked with her, and the more 
he saw of her the more he loved her, and 
Starbeam began to love him as well. 

** One day when Starbeam was wandering 
along by the edge of the lake, she saw a 
flower that grew upon the bank. It was one 
she had seen a thousand times, and as often 
had she stopped and admired its beauty and 
its fragrance; but she had never plucked it, 
because she loved to see it blooming there, 
and she knew that when once it was taken 
from its stem it would fade away and die. 
But now Starbeam felt sad, for the pretty 
flower had begun to droop, and its leaves 
were shutting themselves up as though the 
cruel hand ef death had touched it with his 
cold wand. Perhaps, thought she, the 
ground has become dry and hard; so she 
took a stick and loosened the earth about 
the roots of the poor flower, and then she 
went to the luke and brought water in her 
tiny white hands, which she dropped around 
it. After she had done this, she placed her 


fingers carefully upon the stalk; but no 
sooner had she touched it than the flower 
began to rise up of itself, and the red and 
white leaves began to spread out as before; 
but instead of stopping when they had 
reached their former position, they continued 
to spread and grow, and soon the flower 
opened so wide that a lovely fairy arose from 
its bosom and stepped down by the side of ° 
Starbeam, after which the flower resumed 
its natural shape. 

‘¢ Starbeam was not at all frightened, for 
the fairy looked so kind and smiled so sweetly 
that she at once feit at home in her pres- 
ence. 

*** You may wonder,’ said the fairy, as 
she kissed Starbeam upon the lips, ‘ to see 
me here, and still more to know that I came 
out of that flower; but I will tell you all 
about it in a very few words. A wicked old 
fairy had a daughter whom she thought to be 
the most beautiful being on earth; but one 
day, When she was praising her child in the 
presence of several other fairies, one of them 
told her that she knew of a being far hand- 
somer than her daughter, and at the same 
time she was imprudent enough to mention 
me as the one to whom she alluded. This 
made the proud mother envious, and she 
determined to be revenged, and to that end 
she sought me out. She found me more 
beautiful than her own daughter, and in her 
heart she swore that I must not live to rival 
a child of hers, so she stamped upon the 
ground, and then spitting upon me she 
changed me into a flower, and said that I 
should live in that form during the allotted 
age of mortals, unless some one picked me 
from my stem, in which case I should die. 
The rest of my sentence was full as wicked, 
for when I had lived the period of mortal 
life, 1 was to droop and die unless some kind 
hand should support me, and endeavor to 
bring back vigor to my frame. Who would 
ever have thought a child of earth would 
take such trouble fora poor flower? Not I, 
surely. But you, sweet Starbeam, have 
saved me not only from death, but you have 
released me from the wicked fairy’s power. 
Long years have passed away since I was 
confined to this spot, and the only real joy 
Il have experienced during that time has 
been when you have flitted about me and 
loved me. Oh, how often have I gazed upon 
your kind face and wondered if you were not 
good enough to save me; and many times, as 
you have stooped over to enhale my fra- 
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grance, have I kissed you, though you knew 
it not.’ 

“As the lovely fairy thus spoke, she 
turned and plucked the flower from its stem, 
and then handing it to Starbeam, she said:— 

‘6¢ Here, take this flower and wear it in 
your bosom; and though I may never appear 
in person to you again, yet if danger ever 
‘threatens you, I will animate this blossom 
with my own spirit and protect you. Keep 
it safely, now, and cherish it against the 
hour of need.’ 

*¢Starbeam looked up to thank the fairy 
after she had placed the flower in her bosom, 
but she was gone. The beautiful girl looked 
in all directions, but she soon knew that she 
was all alone, and then she would have felt 
sad, but the sweet fragrance of the flower at 
that moment rose gratefully to her senses, 
and with a bright smile she turned her steps 
towards her humble home. : 

‘“*A long year passed away, and yet the 
flower was as fresh as when it had been first 
plucked. Often had it saved Starbeam from 
trouble and perplexity. and it had brought 
plenty to the fisherman’s cot. It seemed to 
grow more fragrant and beautiful the longer 
Starbeam wore it in her bosom, and she, too, 
became more lovely and good. 

‘* Now opposite to the fisherman’s cot, 
upon the other side of the lake, arose a high, 
black mountain, and in some of its caves 
lived a wicked genie. This genie had seen 
Starbeam, and so charmed had he become by 
her beauty, that he determined to possess 
her; so one dark night he stole her away 
from her home and flew with her to the 
mountain, where he confined her in a deep, 
coldcavern. The next day—Starbeam knew 
it was day, because so long a time had passed 
since she had been shut up there—the genie 
entered the cavern with a huge torch in his 
hand, and boldly asked her to become his 
wife. The very sight of the hideous mon- 
ster made her cry with terror, and covering 
her face with her hands, she only wept in 
answer to his detestable persuasions. Sev- 
eral times the genie attempted to seize her 
in his rage, but some power held him back, 
and at length he turned to go away, but ere 
he went he swore by the most terrible oaths, 
that the next time he came she should either 
become his wife, or else he would surely kill 
her. 

‘*The ponderous door was fastened once 
more upon her, and in the darkness she sat 
down upon the cold hard stone and wept. 
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Long hours passed away, and though she 
felt not hunger, yet she wondered not at it, 
for in her misery she forgot that she was 
ever hungry. Again and again the wicked 
genie came, but he gained nothing in his 
suit, and then he swore that he would keep- 
Starbeam there in the cold darkness till she 
acceded to his wishes. A month had now 
rolled away, and yet Starbeam had never 
once thought of the magic flower; but when ~ 
her terrible master threatened to keep her 
there forever, she sank down in utter de- 
spair and asked to die. At that moment she 
felt a warm glow in her bosom, and some- 
thing whispered, ‘Hope!’ Then she re- 
membered her flower, and quickly she drew 
it forth. It was of a dazzling brightness, 
and « thousand rays of light shot out from it: 
and illumined the cavern like the meridian 
of day. Brighter and brighter grew the 
flower, until it seemed as though all the light 
of the heavens was confined in that one spot, 
and yet Starbeam’s eyes were able to bear it.. 

‘At this moment the great door was 
opened, and the genie entered; but the in-- 
tense light so dazzled his eyes that he had to- 
shut them for fear of being blinded, and 
then Starbeam saw her advantage. The 
door was open, and quickly she darted 
through it; the leaves of the flower were 
instantly changed into a hundred bright. 
wings, and they bore her aloft into the air. 
The genie saw his mishap, and he gave such 
a roar that the rocks tumbled down about 
the entrance to his cavern in such huge 
masses that he was forever in the bowels of 
the black mountain, and ever to this day, 
when he roars in his dark prison, the good 
people who live about there think that it is 
the rolling thunder. 

‘¢ When Starbeam reached her own home: 
she found the young king there in the great- 
est misery at her absence, but he was all 
joy when he once more clasped her to his- 
bosom, and he made her go to his palace 
and become his queen at once. Her old 
father went, too, and spent the rest of his. 
days at the rich court of his daughter’s hus- 
band. Time flew on, and yet Starbeam 
cherished her flower. At length, heaven 
blessed her with a son, and it was so beauti- 
ful that the king could hardly leave it for a 
moment. One day the happy mother held 
her infant to her bosom, and she took out 
the flower to compare its colors with the 
glow of beauty that dwelt upon the features 
of her son. One was as white as the other,. 
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‘and so, too, did each partake equally of the 
rich crimson. Starbeam was happy, and 


she laid the flower upon the table. Soon 
there came a voice from it, and it said, ‘ Be 
ever virtuous, ever kind, ever just, and you 
will need nothing more to make you happy.’ 
Then the leaves of the flower began to 
wither and die—they rolled and crackled, 
and ere long they lay upon the table a heap 
of shapeless dust. Then a breath of air 
swept through the room and whirled them 
out at the window, where they were lost to 
human sight forever; but Starbeam was not 
sad. She looked upon her child—it smiled 
—and she was happier than ever.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE STRANGE VISITOR, AND HIS PURPOSE. 


MARINA thanked Esther for her story, 
and she wished that she could but possess 
that magic flower. 

‘** You do possess its magical principles of 
happiness,” said Esther; ‘‘ and if you prop- 
erly exercise them you never can be utterly 
miserable.” 

Marina gazed with surprise into her com- 
panion’s face, for she began to feel that the 
armorer’s daughter was after all the true 
mistress. She had betrayed a strength of 
mind, a steadiness of purpose and a keenness 
of perception which she herself could not 
have exercised, and then, too, she had 
evinced a knowledge and a well of thought 
and feeling, that marked her as one who 
bore no ordinary stamp of humanity. 

It had grown to be very dark without, and 
night was creeping on apace with its star- 
gemmed canopy of bluish-black. Perhaps 
the deep foliage that waved over the earth 
made it look darker than it really was; but 
at all events, it was so dark that one would 
have found little difficulty in hiding from 
even very close pursuers. The girls had 
leaned back upon their couch, and were half 
buried in dreamy forgetfulness, when they 
were both startled by a low clattering near 
the window of the closet that overlooked the 
garden. 

Instantly they started up, and without 
speaking they breathlessly harkened to see 
if the sound would be repeated. It was re- 
peated, and with tremulous fear Marina 
caught her companion by the arm, and ex- 
<laimed :— 

**°Tis some one entering our apartment! ”’ 
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‘* Perhaps not,’’ returned Esther, who was 
herself slightly alarmed. ‘‘ It may be ’?—— 

She did not finish her sentence, for at that 
moment the sound was repeated with in- 
creased violence, and shrinking back nearer 
to the door that led out into the inner corri- 
dor, they stood in trembling anxiety. They 
had left the door of the closet open, so as to 
admit the fresh air, and they could plainly 
see the whole of the window beyond. Not 
long had they stood thus when Marina was 
confident she saw a dark object intrude itself 
between the open space of the window and 
the foliage beyond; and grasping Esther 
more firmly by the arm, she uttered:— 

** Come, let us flee from here.”’ 

‘* No, no,” quickly returned Esther. ‘If 
it is one who intends to visit us, let him 
come; and then if he meditates harm we 
can easily arouse sufficient help, for there 
are slaves near at hand in the adjoining 
apartments. If he, or whoever it be, seeks 
to carry us back to Tyre, we will go. Re- 
member the assurance I have given thee.’’ 

‘Marinaremained more calmly in her place, 
and gradually the dark figure rose above the 
coping and stood revealed in the window. 
There were lights burning in the apartment, 
but the stranger was shrouded in a large 
mantle, and nothing of his face could be 
seen. He took a step into the closet, and 
then stopping, he threw the mantle slightly 
off his head and placed his fingers to his lips. 

issued from his tongue. Is 
the daughter of Kison Ludim here ? ”’ 

Marina trembled more violently than 
before, but Esther quickly answered: — 

She is.”” 

‘Then step this way—farther from the 
walls that join the other apartment,’ whis- 
pered the unknown. 

** But who are you?” 

who would befriend you.” 

How ? 

With liberty.” 

** And to whom would you deliver us?” 
asked Marina, now for the first time. 

The unknown hesitated a moment, and 
the girls thought he trembled with emotion. 

**T said you should have liberty,’’ he at 
length returned. ‘ Will not that satisfy 
you, Marina? ”’ 

The fair girl started forward a step and 
stopped. That voice thrilled to her very 
soul, and she thought she knew its tones. 

‘¢ Who are you ? speak!” she uttered, half 
leaning forward. 
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The unknown threw his eyes about him 
with a quick, searching glance, and then he 
let the mantle fall from his shoulders. The 
soft light of the golden lamps fell upon the 
aged features of Kison Ludim! With a 
stifled cry Marina darted forward and found 
a warm home within her father’s embrace. 

** Not dead, not dead!” she murmured, as 
she gazed up into the tear-wet face of her 
parent. 

**No, no, my child, but a captive like 
yourself,” returned he, as he pressed his 
daughter once more to his bosom. 

‘* Oh, I thought you were drowned.” 

‘Ha, and did the king so give it out ?”’ 

‘*'Yes; he said you accidentally fell over- 
board.”’ 

*¢ Oh, the villain! ”’ 

‘But how is it, father? What is this? 
Did the king dare to sell you into slavery ?”’ 

** No, my child,” returned the old man, 
while his features were harrowed by a pain- 
ful look, ‘‘ he sold me to my death. After I 
had refused him your hand for the prince, 
he engaged me in the pretended embassy to 
Sidon, but he had in reality given orders for 
me to be thrown overboard as soon as we 
were out of sight of land. The captain of 
the vessel would have surely done the fatal 
deed, but he chanced to fall in with a Cy- 
prian corsair, and in the height of his cupid- 
ity he sold me for a hundred ounces of 
silver. I was exposed in the market at 
Tarsus, and Ben-Saul bought me for an 
under superintendent. I have not told my 
rank, nor does he know from whence I 
came. I saw you when you were brought 
hither, and though your veil was down, yet 
I felt sure that ’twas you. This morning I 
watched you from the myrtles, and this 
afternoon I followed you through the gar- 
den. I saw you plainly, and I even felt a 
thrill of joy, for I knew that you were not in 
the clutches of Mapen. I did not dare that 
you should see me, for fear that the surprise 
would cause you to expose me.”’ 

‘* Andshall we escape from here, father?”’ 

** Yes, or die; but we have not much to 
fear, for I have possessed myself of a key 
that will let us out to the river, and once 
there we can easily obtain a barge. You 
shall tell me anon of the strange circum- 
stances which brought you here; but now 
we must be on the move, for time is pre- 
cious. But your companion here ’””—— 

‘** She is the daughtur of Gio.” 

The armorer ? ”’ 
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‘* Yes, and to her we both owe much.”’ 

*¢ And she shall be rewarded; but come— 
I will hear the story at another time.” 

Ludim grasped Esther warmly by the hand 
as he spoke, and then he turned towards the 
window. Here he gazed carefully around, 
and having become satisfied that no one was 
stirring, he beckoned for the girls to step 
forward. He had brought ropes with him, 
with which to facilitate the descent, and 
having prepared a sort of noose, he asked 
Marina if she dared trust herself to be low- 
ered by it. 

** Anything—everything I dare,’ she 
quickly replied, as she bent forward. 

Ludim passed the noose over her head, 
and then adjusted it under her arms, and 
making sure that the knot was safe, and 
that the rope would give no pain, he re- 
quested her to sit down upon the coping. 
She unhesitatingly obeyed, and then she 
gradually eased herself from her seat, 
until she hung by the rope, and thus she 
was safely landed upon the ground below. 
Esther followed her companion’s example, 
and then securing the rope to a brazen bolt 
in the casing, Ludim followed them. 

Already the girls felt like freed birds, but 


. they knew there was much yet to be passed 


ere they could be free, for a long way lay 
between them and the goal of their hopes. 
For several moments the small party re- 
mained where they landed, listening to see 
if the breeze bore upon its bosom the sound 
of danger. But all was quiet, and at length 
the old man whispered for Marina and 
Esther to follow him. 

** Be cautious, now,”’ he said, ‘‘ and let not 
even your robes drag upon the pavement, 
lest they should start a rolling pebble. 
Stoop below the shrubbery, and keep your 
ears and eyes open; come.”’ 

Stealthily they crept along the marble 
walk that led to the river, stopping occa- 
sionally to listen, and then again pushing 
slowly, cautiously on. Half the way had 
they gained, and perhaps more, when 
Esther, who was behind, suddenly uttered: 
an exclamation of alarm. 

‘What is the matter?” breathlessly 
asked Ludim, as he bent lower and turned 
back. 


Hark!” returned Esther, straining her 


ears towards the palace; ‘*I heard loud 
voices, and they sounded as though they 
were responding to an alarm.”’ 

“Oh, heavens, we are detected!” cried 
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Marina, upon whoes ears the sound now 
fell. 

Ludim tremblingly arose to his feet and 
gazed towards the palace. The confusion 
was plainly to be heard, and he did not fail 
to distinguish the voice of Ben-Saul among 
the rest. 

‘*T fear they have indeed discovered our 
flight,” murmured the old man. 

‘*They have!”’ cried Esther; ‘‘ for see— 
there are moving lights and persons hurry- 
ing to and fro in the chamber we have left.” 

“Then let us fly to the river,” cried 
Marina, springing towards her father and 
grasping him by the arm; “fly to the barge 
and put off at once.”’ 

‘* That would be madness, child,’’ returned 
the-old man, still straining his eyes towards 
the palace; ‘‘ we should be taken at once if 
we trusted to the river now.”’ 

They are coming this way! exclaimed 
Esther; ‘‘ we must flee somewhere. The 
deep foliage will hide us.”’ 

A moment Ludim listened, and his lips 
quivered as he heard the sound of hastening 
footsteps on the pavement of the same walk in 
which he stood, and in another instant the 
gleam of the torch-light shot through the 
open spaces between the intervening boughs. 

‘Come, come! ”’ cried the old man, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘‘ follow me _ quickly. 
Here, Marina, give me your hand, and you, 
Esther, take hers. There is an opening 
ahead, a sort of by-path, that leads entirely 
out of the garden through a wicket that is 
never closed. Come.’’ 

As Ludim spoke, he grasped his child by 
the hand and hurried on. The pursuers 
were now frightfully near, but the curving 
of the path yet protected them from sight. 
Ata short distance the old man came to a 
narrow, graveled walk, turning off to the 
left, and entering this, he pushed on with 
all the speed he could command. Fear, the 
hopes of liberty, and the picture of home, 
lent wings to their feet and swiftly they 
glided along the narrow way. At length 
they reached the garden wall. The wicket 
gate was open, and they passed through, but 
hardly had they gained the opposite side, 
when the footfall of a pursuer was heard, 
and in a moment more the flashing of a 
torch broke along the path. 

‘* We must hide,” exclaimed Ludim, as he 
saw at # glance that to run further would be 
useless. ‘*‘ Here—within these bushes; in— 
quick!” 


The old man sprang in among the shrub- 
bery and pulled Marina after him, while 
Esther sought a hiding place a few feet 
further on. They had hardly become nes- 
tled in their places, when the torch-bearer 
came running up. He was a stout fellow, 
and Ludim instantly recognized him as one 
of Ben-Saul’s boatmen, a brutal man, who 
took no greater pleasure than in whipping 
and beating those who might be placed 
under his charge. He was alone, and as 
the old man could hear no one following, he 
at once judged that only a single messenger 
had been sent in this direction. The fellow 
came up to where lay Ludim and passed, 
but in an instant more he stopped. His 
torch had flashed upon the crimson mantle 
of Esther! 

** Aha! so you’re here, are you?” he ex- 
ultingly exclaimed, as he sprang forward 
and pushed aside the foliage. ‘*‘ Come forth 
and show yourself.”’ 

As the pursuer thus spoke, he grasped 
the poor girl by the arm and ruthlessly 
dragged her out into the path. 

‘* Where is your mistress ?”’ he asked, as 
he held the torch up to her face, and discov- 
ered which of the girls he had found. 

“*T don’t know. Let me go!” shrieked 
Esther. 

** You do know. Oh, you needn’t struggle 
in that fashion; you can’t escape me. Now 
tell me—where is your mistress ? ” 

The poor girl uttered a low cry of pain as 
the unfeeling man’s gripe fastened itself 
more tightly around her quivering arm, but 
she gave him no answer. 

Ludim laid his hand upon the hilt of a 
dagger he wore within his bosom, and drew 
it forth. All depended now upon his cool- 
ness and fortitude, and he kuew that a 
single moment thrown away might form the 
link that should bind him in the chains to 
helpless misery. The messenger’s back was 
turned towards him—he was struggling with 
Esther, and the torch, which had fallen to 
the ground, cast a fitful glare over the 
scene. 

The old man grasped the dagger more 
firmly in his hold, and he noiselessly, but 
quickly, crept out intu the path. A single 
moment his eye search ed for the spot where 
a blow would do its fell work, and then he 
sprang upon the brutal boatman. The 
bright blade reflected back one gleam of the 
torch-light, and then, ere the ruffian could 
see who it was that touched him, its hilt 
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rested upon his breast—the blade had sank 
deeper in and found his heart! 

A low groan brvke the air—then a stifled 
cry—and the boatman reeled against the 
shrubbery. Ludim let go his hold, and the 
corpse fell within the very place where 
Esther had hid herself. 

The old man stopped not to look upon his 
work, but thrusting the dagger into its 
sheath, he stooped down and grasped the 
torch, and then listening an instant to see 
that none others followed him, he dashed 
out the flame and cast the smoking stump 
away. 

**Come, come,”’ he cried. ‘‘ Let us on 
once more. There are barges ahead.” 

The way seemed darker than ever, but 
with renewed hope the trio pushed on, and 
ere long the waters of the Cydnus were in 
sight. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE BARGE AT SEA. 


Kison Lupr™ led the way down to the 
edge of the river, and with qnick steps the 
party of fugitives hastened along in the 
path which the fishermen had trodden upon 
the bank. It was now nearly daylight, the 
atmosphere was cool, and a somewhat fresh 
breeze came sweeping down the river. At 
the distance of nearly two miles from the 
gardens of Ben-Saul, they came to the 
grounds of another dwelling, which stood 
back from the river. Here they found boats, 
and bidding the two girls to remain behind, 
the old man crept cautiously forward 
towards the landing steps, to see if the 
place were watched. No sound, however, 
met his ear, nor could he detect anything of 
the guardsmen. He reached the boats, and 
after a few moments’ search he found a 
barge that suited his purpose, the chain of 
which was only hooked into a staple upon 
the shore. 

Having satisfied himself upon these 
points, Ludim hastened back and. bade the 
girls follow him, and ere long the three were 
seated in the barge. The chain was cast 
loose, the bows shoved off, and beneath the 
influence of the wind and a gentle current, 
the craft was swept slowly down the river. 
When a point had been gained where they 
were clear of the chance of detection, Ludim 
loosened the sail, and soon the barge was 
gliding rapidly onward. 

Marina now related to her father all that 


had transpired since his disappearance, and 
as she closed her narrative he sank into a fit 
of deep musing, which for some minutes 
was only disturbed by the attention that was 
necessary for the guidance of the barge. 
Part of the time his eyes rested upou Marina, 
and anon they dweit upon undefined space. 

**You say Gio has sworn to protect you 
from the king?” he said at length, with a 
peculiar earnestness in his manner. 

“Yes, he has, my lord,”’ interrupted 
Esther; ‘‘ and he will do it. too.” 

‘“*How know you that?” asked Ludim, 
bending a searching glance upon the 
speaker. 

‘** Because he has said so, and he is able to 
do it,” quickly returned Esther. 

** He is your father, I think you said?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

*¢ And yet I kuew not that Gio had a child 
when he was in the service of Strato,” pur- 
sued the old man, in a half thoughtful, half 
searching manner. 

Esther turned away her head and looked 
into the dark water. Night would have hid- 
den the color that came to her cheek, and 
covered the tremulousness that played with 
her features, for she was some distance 
from her interlocutor; but she turned away 
her face, nevertheless. When she spoke, 
however, her voice was calm. 

‘* No wonder, my lord, for when my father 
let himself to the elder Strato, he chose not 
to let his own child, too. I came to him 
only after he took a house of his own.” 

‘* And where lived you during the long 
years of your father’s bondage ? ”’ continued 
the old man, more in a mood of curiosity than 
of design. 

** On the main land, sir.” 

Ludim seemed not to notice the equivocal 
turn of the reply he had received, and again 
he sank into a sort of troubled reverie. 

‘*¢ Look out, my lord,”’ uttered Esther. 

The man raised his head and found that 
the barge was hauling in upon the shore. 
With an exclamation about his own neglect 
he put off again, and then turning to Esther, 
he remarked :— 

Your father does not wear the features 
of a Tyrian.” 

The girl made no reply, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause, Ludim continued:— 

he born in Tyre?” 

**] think not, my lord.” 

‘* What country was it, then, that gave 
him birth?” 
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‘“*There are other cities in Pheenicia be- 
sides Tyre, and of the same country.” 

** Ah, then he is a Pheenician ?”’ 

‘*T was very young, my lord, when Gio 
first came to Tyre.” 

Ludim started, for he saw that the girl 
was evading his question. He regarded her 
a short time in silence, and then he mused 
again. Could he have distinctly seen 
Esther’s face he would have surely been 
puzzled by the expression that rested there. 
It was not one of reverie, nor yet of reflec- 
tion of any kind, but it was a strange spark- 
ling of the eyes, and a curious playing of 
the muscles of the face, as though she knew 
exactly what dwelt upon the mind of the 
old man. 

‘“*You said the high priest of Hercules 
aided the armorer in your concealment?” 
at length resumed he. ‘‘ Did they seem to 
be on terms of understanding with each 
other ?” 

Perfectly.” 

“Do you understand the nature of the 
intimacy between Balbec and your father ? ” 
asked the old man of Esther. 

‘**Such a question as that, my lord, you 
well know 1 cannot answer, for the priests 
are set apart from men of the world, and if 
by chance my ear hath drank in things the 
world knows not of, 1 am not at liberty to 
give them to others.” 

‘““There is no use in questioning her 
further,”’ said Marina, laying her hand upon 
her father’s arm; ‘ for I have asked her the 
same questions in vain. She has been kind, 
very kind, to me, and let us thank her, 
rather than fret her with questions she does 
not wish to auswer.” 

‘““You are right, my child,” returned 
Ludim, in a freer tone, and though from 
that time he alluded not to the subject again, 
yet the matter therein hidden seemed to 
bear heavily on his mind, for he showed it 
in all his movements. 

The barge now approached the city of 


_ Tarsus, and soon the fugitives were sailing 


past the place where they had been exposed 
for public sale. Ludim forgot his subject of 
meditation for the time, and turned his 
attention to guiding his craft clear of dan- 
ger. One or two boats were moving about 
in shore, and a vessel was coming up from 
the sea. The old man carefully watched 
everything about him, and though the fear 
of being overhauled by some busy-body gave 
him some concern, yet the wind was fresh, 


and he was fast passing away from the scene 
of his danger. The captain of the entering 
vessel hailed him in Arabic, and merely 
returning a commonplace salutation, he sped 
on 


farewell to the cool waters of the Cydnus, 
and put forth her head into the Mediterra- 
nean. A short time she sped on, borne 
along by the breeze, and then Ludim found 
that he had miscalculated in a very impor- 
tant particular. The breeze that had treated 
bis frail bark so kindly while shielded by the 
banks of the river, became quite another 
thing now that he had got some miles out to 
sea. The girls began to feel sick, and the 
noviciate commander was not a little uneasy. 
He had thought it would be easy to run 
down somewhere on the coast of Phenicia, 
and there land and proceed on foot to a sea- 
port where a passage to Tyre could be ob- 
tained; but such a chance began now to look 
dubious. 

In his intense desire to escape from cap- 
tivity he had had his mind only upon two 
points—the chains he was leaving behind, 
and the coast he was to gain; he had thought 
not of how he was toreachthere. Seriously 
Ludim meditated upon turning the barge’s 
head about and running back into the river; 
but there was one difficulty in the way—he 
could not do it. He understood how to run 
her before the wind, but he had little idea of 
the modus operandi to be observed in getting 
along against the wind, especially in such a 
sea-way. 

It was so dark that the coast was now en- 
tirely lost to view, and once Ludim at- 
tempted to put the barge upon a more 
southerly course, for in that direction he 
knew the land must lay; but the experi- 
ment came near proving fatal to him for as the 
craft came broadside to the wind she liked 
to have gone over. As a last resort he low- 
ered his sail, determined not to be driven 
further out to sea than possible, and then 
stationed himself once more at the helm, 
bent only upon keeping the barge from get- 
ting cradled in the trough of the sea. 

The girls were now fairly sick, though the 
peril that stared them in the face kept them 
from sinking beneath it. The light river- 
barge tossed and heaved upon the waves, 
and, minus even her sail, she was taking a 
deal of wind upon her high, clumsy stern, 
and driving fast out to sea. 

After long, tedious hours had passed 


At length the barge bade a murmuring 
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away, the morning came, and as its first 
gray streaks lit up the horizon, Ludim 
strained his eyes about him on all hands in 
search for land, but nought save one vast, 
watery expanse, capped by its blue arch, 
met his gaze. The sea was running high, 
lifting and sinking the light barge upon its 
crests and in its billows—rocking and tossing 
it about like a feather upon a ruffled pool, 
and the old man began to think of resigning 
himself to death. From the perils that now 
beset him he knew of no escape. A power 
mightier than that of earth now held him, 
and in its hand he was as clay beneath the 
touch of the potter. As it grew lighter, he 
stood up and gazed more intensely about, 
but the same interminable blue reached to 
the horizon all around. The girls had sunk 
beneath the power of sickness and fatigue, 
but now they opened their eyes and started 
up. Marina uttered a sharp cry of anguish 
as she read the tale that was so fearfully 
written upon her father’s countenance, and 
crawling up to a seat by his side, she gazed 
earnestly upon him, while Esther, with a 
quickly beating heart, strained her sharp 
eyes away over the heaving sea. 

‘* Father, we are lost!’? murmured Ma- 
rina, in a tone that seemed to beg for a ray 
of hope. 

Losi!’ iterated the old man, with pain- 
ful hesitancy. ‘‘ Alas that I should be so 
thoughtless. Lost! And thou, too, my 
child! O God, have mercy on us!”’ 

Marina’s noble heart threw off its whole 
load of fear as she realized the bursting 
agony of her father, and in soothing tones 
she tried to assuage his grief. 

‘Oh, my child,” he returned, while he 
raised his trembling hand and swept it with 
a slow motion about towards the horizon, 
‘** look at the wide grave that yawns for us! 
I will not, I cannot express a hope I do not 
feel. Every wave that breaks upon us lends 
some of its bulk to weigh us down nearer to 
that grave. Let us be prepared for the 
worst. See, the sun has risen, and its 
beams are lighting up our cold resting-place. 
We shall never see it again! ”’ 

As the old man spoke, a wave broke over 
the barge, drenching its inmates to the skin. 
Marina hid her face in her father’s bosom, 
while he, with a nervous grip, still held his 
craft before the wind. Esther had raised 
herself upon a high, trunk-like cuddy that 
was arranged around the mast, and in silence 
she was still sweeping the dim horizon with 
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her straining eyes. Kison Ludim gazed 
upon her in wonder, for so dauntless, so 
majestic even, looked she as she stood there 
that he almost for the moment forgot the 
dangers that circled about him. 

At length the fair watcher raised herself 
upon tip-toe, grasped the mast more firmly, 
and strained her neck to its utmost. Her 
eyes were fixed upon a point on the western 
horizon, where she had caught a speck of 
glistening whiteness, that looked like a 
swimming sea-bird. More and more earn- 
estly she gazed, and ere long she uttered a 
low cry of joy, for as the barge raised upon 
the bosom of a swelling sea, she knew that 
she looked upon a sail! 

As she sank upon the seat by the side of 
Marina, Ludim sprang to his feet. The sail 
could now be distinctly seen as the sun played 
upon its white surface, and with a new life 
coursing through his veins the old man has- 
tened to raise a signal of distress. He cast 
off the red mantle from his shoulders, and 
having secured it to the halyards which were 
used for the owner’s pennant, he run it up. 
The breeze caught its crimsun folds and 
spread them flauntingly upon its bosom. 
Nearly an hour of painful anxiety passed 
away, and during that time the stranger was 
fast nearing the barge. 

“They see us—thank the gods, they see 
us!”’ at length broke from Ludim’s lips, 
and with a firmer hold he swayed the tiller 
as the sea swept against the broad rudder. 

And so it proved, for as the old man spoke, 
the vessel slightly changed her course and 
stood directly for the barge, and in another 
half hour she was alongside. A line was 
thrown—Ludim caught it—the boat was 
drawn up beneath the vessel’s bulwarks, and 
ere long the three fugitives stood upon the 
firm deck of a Tyrian war-ship. Armed men 
thronged the decks, and bright spears and 
bucklers gleamed in the morning sunlight. 

** As I live,” cried the captain of the ship, 
* Kison Ludim has come to life! ”’ 


The old man gazed about him but made no- 


reply. 

** By all the gods!’ continued the captain, 
as his eye fell upon Marina, ‘and this is his 
fair daughter. Is’t not so, Ludim ?”’ 

‘¢ That girl is my child, sir,” said Ludim. 

**Ho, there! let go your laziness, and 
spring to your posts. Our head is now for 
Tyre.” 

you not land us at Sidon?” asked 
Ludim. 
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“No,” answered the captain, with a 
sparkling eye. ‘‘ We go to to Tyre, where 
five hundred pieces of gold are mine if I 
get yon beauty safely to the king.” 

There was a rattling among the ropes, a 
flapping of the sails—the ship drifted a mo- 
ment as she lost her headway, and then, as‘ 
the broad canvass caught the breeze again, 
she started once more on her way—and that 
was the way to Tyre! 

‘This is better than the frail barge,” 
whispered Esther, whose face was lighted up 
with radiant hope. 

Alas!’’? murmured Marina, ’twould be 
hard to choose between the cold, quiet grave 
we have escaped, and the fate that now 
awaits us.”’ 

Courage, courage. Look up, Marina. 
Hope never dwells at your feet—it is a 
habitant of the skies!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ONE MYSTERY CLEARED—ANOTHER 
DARKER STILL. 


THE sun had sunk into the blue bosom of 
the Mediterranean, and twilight had cast its 
gauzy mantle over Tyre. The king was in 
his divan sipping from a golden cup which a 
slave had just filled with wine. 

‘* Phalis,” he said, ‘* what have we now to 
fear? That strange armorer is dead and 
buried, and there are none now to thwart 
us.” 

‘Strato is still at large,” returned the 
prince. 

‘* Strato! ’? uttered Mapen, with a sarcastic 
curl of the lips. ‘* He’s a boy, Phalis. We 
have nothing to fear from him.” 

‘** But the daughter of Kison Ludim is not 
yet in our power.” 

‘*T care not for that, so long as she shows 
not herself in Tyre,” said the king. ‘ But 
if she does come, she is ours.”’ 

Phalis gazed hard upon his father, and a 
shadow passed over his countenance, for he 
knew that the king spoke not from cool 
judgment. The wine cup gave him the sen- 
timents he uttered. 

Hal who have we here ?” 

Sire!” exclaimed a messenger, entering 
at that moment, “‘there are signals from 
the shore.”’ 

‘* Ah, and what say they ?” 

One of your ships is approaching.” 

‘* From whence ? ”’ 

** The north.” 


‘* Now start thee, Phalis, and call up the 
guard!” shouted the king, as he cast the 
wine cup upon the floor, and sprang to his 
feet. ‘‘ From the north! Her signal?” 

‘*The crown,” answered the messenger. 

‘Then, by my royal diadem, the bird is 
caged at last! Haste thee, Phalis, for ’tis 
our chiefest ship that is coming in.” 

With eager steps the prince hastened upon 
his mission, and after he had gone the king 
dwelt in a hopeful, merry mood. The fumes 
of the wine had gone before the excitement 
of the news he had received, and with a 
cooler head he awaited the coming of further 
intelligence. 

Three hours flew by. 

Mapen had grown uneasy and nervous, but 
the sound of approaching steps called a flush 
of expectation to his face, and in a moment 
more the doors were open. The prince en- 
tered first, and by the hand he led the trem- 
bling Marina. The king was upon the point 
of uttering an exclamation of joy, when his. 
eye fell upou another object that made him 
turn pale. 

‘Eternal heavens! Has the sea given 
up its dead?” he ejaculated, while he 
strained his eyes upon the haggard features 
of Ludim. 

** You see me once again, sire,’’ returned 
the old man, meeting the gaze of his mon- 
arch with a steady eye. 

‘¢ Why is not thy spirit in the other world, 
old dotard? They told me you were 
drowned.” 

‘Then they lied to you, sire. I was not 
drowned, as you may well see.”’ 

** And so they did lie, good Ludim,”’ re- 
turned the king, in a tone which played 
dubiously between sarcasm and ill-affected 
concern. ‘I have mourned thy loss as of 
one who was irredeemably gone; but, thank 
the gods, you have been restored to us in 
right good sense.”’ 

‘**T trust it may prove so,” said Ludim. 

** You must have had a narrow escape,”’ 


intimated Mapen. 


‘* Very,” returned the old noble, with a 
kindling eye. 

**Some stray timber, or a vessel, per- 
haps?” 

was neither, sir.”’ 

‘“*How? You did not surely swim! ” 

** No, I ran.” 

Mapen bent eagerly forward, and a pallor 
overspread his features. 

‘*T ran,’ continued Ludim. ‘ Now, king, 
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you need not utter falsehood more. I was 
not cast into the sea, as you so kindly pro- 
vided for me. You gave your mission to 
one who loved gold too well for that, and he 
sold me into captivity. Now, sire, helpless 
and defenceless, I await your royal pleas- 
ure.”’ 

Many shades of emotion passed over the 
face of the monarch, as these words slowly 
and distinctly fell upon his ear. At first he 
turned pale with fear, but soon the strug- 
gling ceased, and he looked the proud, de- 
termined king—a deep fire was in his eye, 
and resolution sat upon his firm knit brow. 

“‘Ludim,” he said, “‘I did order your 
death, for you would have thwarted me, but 
since that power is no longer yours you may 
live; but every soul of that vessel’s crew 
who took you away shall die! You shall live 
to be the father of a queen! ”’ 

“* Mercy, sire! ’’ cried Marina, falling upon 
her knees at the monarch’s feet. ‘‘ Do not 
force me to this. I am but a humble girl, 
and not fit to be the wife of a king.” 

‘* Thou art just the one; so arise, my fair 
lady.” 

As Mapen spoke he took the poor girl by 
the hand, and raised her up. She felt no 
spirit of resistance, nor did she think of op- 
posing fate further. Her face was one 
speaking mirror of heart-broken misery, and 
bowing her head in anguish she sobbed aloud. 

‘* Sire,’ eried the aged father, for the first 
time moved to supplication, ‘* give over this 
strange scheme. Take pity on the poor girl 
you thus condemn to lasting misery.” 

‘** It cannot be done,” decidedly answered 
the king. 

‘*Oh, say not so! Hear me, hear me, 
sire,’ supplicated Marina, once more gain- 
ing power to speak. ‘I cannot love your 
son. I should but make him a miserable, 
unhappy wife—my tears would ever bedew 
our bridal way, and my moans of anguish 
would be the only song of my heart. Grant 
my prayer—O sire, grant it! ”’ 

“Will you not listen, sire?’ urged 
Ludim. 

‘“*T cannot. She must marry the prince.” 

** But why?” 

Because 

Because what, sire anxiously begged 
the old man, as the monarch hesitated. 

For several moments the king regarded 
the party before him in silence; then he 
turned and motioned for the soldiers to leave 
the apartment and wait without. 
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- “Call upon me, to-morrow,” he said to 
the captain of the ship, “‘and my treasurer 
shall count to you the gold I promised.”’ 

When the doors were closed, Mapen bent 
upon the old man a peculiar look, and with 
his lips half shut together, he said:— 

‘**Kison Ludim, I have not sought the 
hand of your daughter for my son because 
he bears her much love, nor is it to me that 
the blame attaches. There is a power above 
mine that has decreed this thing:” 

** And that power 

“Is the Oracle!’’ uttered Mapen, in a 
half trembling voice. 

** And has the Oracle of Hercules truly 
said that the prince must wed with my 
daughter ?’’ asked Ludim, starting eagerly 
forward. 

Ay,” answered the king. 
spoken.”’ 

“Then the will of the gods be done!” 
murmured the old man, and turning to his 
daughter he said, while he laid his trembling 


“So hath it 


_ hand upon her fair brow:— 


‘*We may not resist or implore further. 
The god hath spoken—we will humbly bow 
to the fiat. Good may come out of it, though 
now we see it not.” 

“And this then is my fate?” fell from 
Marina’s lips, as she gazed mournfully up 
into the monarch’s face. 


‘**Tis as the gods have spoken,”’ said 


pen, in a calm, but yet triumphant tone. 

**? Tis false!’ uttered a musical voice, and 
at the same moment Esther stepped forward 
and took the poor girl by the hand. 

“Ha! What is this?” cried the king, 
shaking like a wind-driven bough. 

say you speak falsely!’ returned 
Esther, looking calmly upon the monarch. 

‘* Ye gods! how came this mad girl here ? 
Who are ye?” 

** One that knows what the Oracle spoke,” 
answered the undaunted girl. 

‘Out upon thee, thou daughter of Tar- 
tarus!’’ cried the enraged Mapen. ‘ The 
god spoke as I have said.”’ 

‘What good can come out of this, thou 
daring king? Can aught of thine change 
the revelation of the Oracle? or dost think 
to grasp the decree and fashion thine own 
iuterests to it? ’’ 

The king, the prince, and all, gazed in 
wonder upon the strangely working features 
of the bold young girl who had thus spoken. 
Mapen’s anger changed to astonishment of 
the blankest description. 
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‘‘ What babbling is this?” he asked at- 
length. ‘* What mean you, girl?” 

‘*] mean what I say, king. The Oracle 
said not that Marina should wed with your 
son.”’ 

‘“* Ha! and what words spoke it then?” 
quickly asked Ludim. 

‘* Its words were these: ‘She who dwells 
beneath the roof of Kison Ludim, and is 
called Marina, shall be Queen of Tyre!’ 

‘* Ay, by marrying the prince, my son!” 
exclaimed Mapen, suddenly starting from 
his fear. 

** It said not so,” returned Esther. 

‘* But so it must have meant, and so it 
shall be,’? madly cried tbe monarch. 

Esther smiled—a smile so strange, 80 
deep, that Mapen was more startled by it 
than by the words she had spoken. 

‘* By the gods! ’’ he half whisperingly ut- 
tered, ‘‘ tell me who thou art ?”’ 

‘‘The daughter of an honest man,” she 
answered. ‘‘Gio, the armorer of Tyre, is 
my father.” 

‘“*Ha!l A fit daughter for such a sire.” 
And then, while a grim look of triumph 
passed over his features, he added:— 

‘** Such poisonous fruit will soon wilt and 
die after its parent stem is cut down. Now 
take heed to thyself how that tongue of 
thine wags, for thy father can no longer pro- 
tect thee.” 

‘** You know him not, sir king.’’ 

‘¢ T know that he is dead! ”’ 

Dead!’ shrieked Esther, starting for- 
ward and gazing intently into the monarch’s 
face. ‘* Said you he was dead? ”’ 

He is.” 

** And you caused it! ”’ 

** No, no,” involuntarily dropped from 
Mapen’s lips, as he fairly quailed before the 
fierce fire that beamed from out the eyes of 
the being before him. 

‘* Then how died he? How?” 

‘* He died in the temple, and Balbec sent 
his body hither; so I know and rejoice that 
he is safely dead.”’ 

A long moment Esther gazed earnestly 
into the king’s face—then a peculiar shadow 
flitted across her features, and in tones of 
marked emphasis she said:— 

**O king! ’tis well for thee thy hand did 
not this deed.” 

‘“‘Would your fair hand have avenged 
him ?” said the king,-in mocking tones. 

‘** Yes!” exclaimed Esther, her eyes flash- 
ing forth sparks that seemed to come from 


two orbs of deep fire. ‘‘ Had hand of yours 
harmed but a hair of Gio, your gorgeous. 
palace should have been your funeral pyre, 
and upon your foul carcase the carrion bird 
should have satiated! ” 

The inspired girl stood like a goddess. 
Her right foot was extended, her fine cut 
nostrils dilated, and her finger pointed sig- 
nificantly downward. One step Mapen 
made in advance, but there he stopped. A 
minute he stood irresolute, and then turning 
to his son, he said, while he fain would have 
forced a look of unconcern to his features: — 

‘*She shall be your wife, Phalis. This 
poor girl has lost her senses.” 

‘*She must be mine,’’ returned the prince; 
but in tones so faltering that the words 
seemed unconsciously uttered. 

‘* She shall be vours to-night. What ho! 
Without there.” 

A soldier entered. 

** Go bid the priest Abdalzar, that he at- 
tend me here. Tell him, too, there is need 
of haste.” 

Marina gazed inquiringly, imploringly, in-- 
to the face of Esther. 

‘¢ All hope is gone!” she murmured, while: 
her bosom heaved painfully. 

**Not all. Let this thing goon.” 

‘** But your father’s gone.”’ 

have another! ” 

Marina started at the strange words, but 
at that moment she met the eye of the king, 
and with a cold shudder she turned towards 
her father. He clasped her to his bosom, 
but ’twas with a trembling embrace, and. 
the word ‘‘ destiny ”’ fell from his lips. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE INSURRECTION. 


It lacked half an hour of midnight. Dark 
clouds had been piling themselves up in the 
heavens till they reached the zenith, and 
now they hung o’er the city of Tyre like the 
black pall of death. There was no break in 
the sable mass—no single spot by which to 
tell that the sky had not always been as 
black as now. A mournful wind went 
chanting through the long avenues and 
among the cypress trees, and small drops of 
rain began to descend and patter upon the 
pavement. Brawlers had shrunk from their 
nocturnal orgies in the streets, and sought 
the shelter of their dwellings, where their 
revels would still break occasionally upon 
the night air. Along the walls the sentinels 
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had crept into their niches, and there they 
stood peering forth into such thick darkness, 
that it seemed as though their spear-heads 
would have cleared it. The waves dashed 
strangely against the rocks without, and 
their harsh voices seemed joined with the 


® wind in mournful wailings. Where a lamp 


sent forth its dim rays from some open 
window, it looked as though a fiery eye were 
trying to peer out beyond the impenetrable 
veil, casting no light around, relieving 
nought of the gloom, but only seeming a 
speck of red againt the sable wall of night. 

At a single point near the temple, a foot- 
fall might have struck upon an ear near 
enough to have heard it, though nothing 
could have been seen. And had you stood 
still, you might have heard other footfalls 
following the first; or had you looked off to 
where a lamp stood near a window, some 
itwenty yards distant, you might have seen 
‘that for an instant it occasionally disappeared. 
At first it might have seemed as though 
some hand moved it quickly away, and then 
set it back again; but the exactness with 
which it ever re-appeared in the same spot, 
would soon show you that opaque bodies 
‘were constantly passing between the two 
points. 

But this pattering of feet was not confined 
‘to the grand temple piazza. All over the 
city—upon every sidewalk, near every sta- 
tion—it might have been heard. 

Ah! Here comes one so near that we can 
see the outlines of a map. Let’s follow 
him, for he seems upon an anxious errand. 
He cuts along through the darkness with 
cautious tread, avoiding such places as may 
give room to human beings, till he enters 
the chief bazaar, and ere long he stops in 
front of a rich dwelling, from the window of 
which struggle the beams of a large lamp. 
*Tis Strato’s house! 

‘‘ Hal” exclaimed the young merchant, 
starting up from his seat and gazing upon 
the unbidden intruder. ‘‘ What! this you, 
Alzac? And armed!” 

“Sh! Flee, my good lord! Flee at 
once to your treasure vault beneath the 
building. There’s safety for you there, but 
there’s none here.”’ 

‘¢ What is it? What means this, Alzac?” 
uttered young Strato, gazing with surprise 
and alarm upon his dependent. 

‘+ It means that you must seek a place of 
safety. Follow me to the vault, and I will 
lock you in.”’ 


‘‘But why? What means this strange 
request? Why are you thus armed with my 
sword? Are you mad, Alzac?”’ 

‘* No, no, my Jord. I am not mad, but I 
would save you. Come—there is no time to 
lose.” 

“¢ But this danger—what is it?” 

‘*Tn truth, then, good master, the people 
have risen! Come!” 

** Good God, is this thing possible!” cried 
young Strato, starting back aghast. 

“Yes. The avenger is let loose upon the 
tyrants, and nothing now can stop him. 
Too long have the necks of the poor people 
been trampled in the dust, and now they 
cry for justice, and death alone can cheat 
them of what they seek. Ask no’ more, 
good master, for I cannot stop to answer. 
You have ever been kind to those under 
you, and I will save you; and, moreover, 
whenever a Tyrian noble has a kind heart, 
there is a hand to save him. Come!”’ 

But the defenceless women ?” 

‘*Not a female will be harmed. Their 
sex is sacred. Tothe vault! Quick!” 

As Alzac thus spoke he took the young 
man by the hand and motioned him earn- 
estly, entreatingly, to follow. Strato hesi- 
tated no longer, for he saw at once his dan- 
ger, nor was he wholly unprepared for this 
dreadful castastrophe, as the reader already 
knows. Alzac took the lamp and led the 
way, and only once did Strato speak—then 
he asked :— 

‘* Has Gio aught to do with this ?” 

‘*No,”’? returned Alzrc. The armorer 
knows nothing of it, nor has he in any way 
a hand in it, though be it aware that the 
people have long thought of it and seriously 
meditated upon it. By the way, my lord, 
have you seen Gio lately ? ” 

‘¢ Why do you ask?” 

** Because he has not been in his shop, 
and some say he is dead.” 

‘*T have not seen him,” returned Strato; 
but he said no more, and in a moment after- 
wards he was safely locked up among his 
glittering gold and jewels. 


‘* Ah, here comes the priest,”’ uttered the 
king, as the large doors were swung open. 
‘¢ Good health be with thee, sacred sir. ’Tis 
late to call for one like thee, but the case in 
hand brooks no delay. Shut fast the doors, 
and let no one approach.”’ 

The priest bowed to the king, and in a 
tone of some surprise, he asked:— 
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‘* What is this business, sire?” 

A marriage.” 

** Are the parties 

‘“*A truce to thy parties,” interrupted 
Mapen. ‘ ’Tis the prince you are to marry, 
so hasten thy ceremonies.” 

But the lady, sire 

‘¢ Is the daughter of this old man.” 

The priest looked upon Kison Ludim, 
and started. In a moment his face was 
calm again, and he proceeded to the spot 
where stood the prince. The monarch laid 
his hand upon Ludim’s shoulder, and with a 
look of demoniac meaning, he silently 
pointed to the drooping form of Marina. 

The old man read his death warrant in 
that look, and with a fearfui shudder in his 
frame, and a flood of agony in his furrowed 
countenance, he took Marina by the hand 
and led her towards the spot where stood 
the priest and the prince. 

Phalis and Marina stood side by side. 
The priest united their hands, and then he 
threw over their heads a mantle of purple 
silk, fringed and worked with gold. His lips 
were opened as if to speak, when his eye 
caught the expression that dwelt upon the 
face of Esther, who had crept near to the 
side of Marina. In an instant, however, he 
seemed to comprehend that she had a right 
there, and again his lips separated. 

‘* Hark! ’’ suddenly exclaimed Phalis, let- 
ting go the hand he held, and bending#his 
head eagerly forward. 

*°Tis nothing but some midnight brawl- 
ers,” hastily said the king. ‘* Ha! there 
sounds the gong. Tis midnight indeed. 
Hasten—hasten with the ceremony, for by 
the power of Hercules himself, this meeting 
breaks not up till Marina is married to the 
prince; and thus shall the Oracle be fulfilled. 
O priest, on with the work! ”’ 

‘“*Ye gods! there’s more than midnight 
brawling in that!” cried Phalis, throwing 
the bridal canopy from his head, and spring- 
ing forward. ‘‘ Hark! Hear those shouts! 
And by the god Pluto, there’s clashing of 
steel within the piazza of the palace! ”’ 

The king turned pale. 

‘“*Ho! Withoutthere! Slaves! he cried, 
half starting towards the door. 

Not a sound indicated the attendance of 
those whom he called. Again, in thunder 
tones, he cried for his attendants; but not 
one came. 

This smacks of rebellion!’ he exclaimed, 
trembling with a fearful forboding. 
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Marina looked upon her father, but his 
face was livid with terror. She sought pro- 
tection. Then she turned towards Esther. 
The latter was as calm and unmoved as 
though she had been alone in her own 
chamber, and hurrying to her side, the poor 
girl laid her head upon her bosom. 

Mapen turned back to where, back of the 
thrcne, stood a dozen of his trusty tools— 
slaves, who ever did his bidding with ready 
hands—and in frightened tones he ordered 
them to spring to the doors and find his 
guard. Quickly they obeyed, but hardly 
had they passed the threshold, when they 
hesitated and turned back. 

The first low sound that attracted the at- 
tention of the prince had now swollen to a 
horrid din, and amid the yells and shouts 
was plainly heard the sharp clang of arms. 
Nearer and nearer it came—the very air was 
loaded with the groans and curses—torches 
flashed through the windows; and when the 
slaves had opened the large doors, the glare 
of red lights poured up from the pavement 
below. 

**The king—the king!”’ shouted a hun- 
dred voices. ‘‘ Death to the tyrant! Death 
for those who murder our children! On— 
on! The king—the king.” 

Flee!’ uttered Phalis, grasping his 
father by the arm, and essaying to pull him 
towards a small side door. 

They leaped to the door, but it was locked 
upon the outside! They turned, and the 
thunder of voices was in the passage. On 
the next instant the insurgents rushed into 
the apartment. Hand to hand stood the 
king’s own slaves; but they fought against 
men who were panting for liberty, and in a 
single minute the last man of them was 
borne back upon the sword point of the citi- 
zen Gaba. 

‘¢ The king!” cried one who led the rest, 
and in whose neble looking countenance we 
recognize the features of Uz. ‘‘On—on!” 

** Down with the tyrant! ”’ 

‘“*The king is mine—remember,” cried 
Uz, and as he thus spoke, he pressed upon 
his monarch. 

The affrighted Mapen begged, but none 
heard him; he swung his short dayger fran- 
tically in the air, but even while he did so, 
the avenging steel of Uz pierced his breast. 
The prince feli beneath a dozen strokes of 
as many swords, and then the avengers 
looked round upon those who stood aside. 
The priest they would not touch—the girls 
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were sacred by their oath, but upon old Lu- 
dim they looked with flashing eyes. 

‘* Who have we here ?”’ cried one. 

*¢ Down with him! ” shouted those behind. 
‘He is a Tyrian noble! ” 

‘*Hold! Back! Touch not a hair of that 
man’s head!” exclaimed Esther, springing 
between Ludim and the slaves. 

‘¢Down with him! He should not be here 
in secret with the king!” yelled a dozen 
voices, and the angry strife waxed hotter. 
‘*Ay, down with him!” and a score of 
bright, sharp swords were raised for the old 
man’s life. 

‘‘Freemen of Tyre, stand back!” at this 
moment came in deep, thunder tones from 
the large doorway. 

At the sound of that voice every sword 
dropped; and even the king was -startled 
back to life, for he bent forward from the 
wall against which he had fallen, and witha 
deep groan he strained his rolling eyes in 
the direction from whence the voice had 
come. 

Instinctively the insurgents fell back on 
either hand, and up through the passage 
thus formed stalked the giant form of Gio, 
the armorer of Tyre! On the instant, 
Esther sprang forward, and fell upon her 
father’s bosom, while Marina, with a move- 
ment equally as impulsive, clasped her hands 
together and thanked the great God that she 
was saved, for in that strange man she knew 
she beheld one who was able to deliver her. 

God!” fell in rattling accents from 
the lips of the dying king, as he placed his 
left hand hard upon his bleeding wound, while 
with the other he supported himself from 
falling. ‘‘ Has death itself turned treach- 
erous ? Does the grave turn forth rebellion? 
Do the mouldering bones of the pit take to 
themselves flesh and life, and pass before 
me thus in battle form? Gio! Gio! Why 
art thou come untimely from thy tomb ?” 

‘* Mapen,”’ returned the armorer, as he 
stepped to the side of the king, ‘“ I told thee 
we should meet again.” 

remember—but how art thou alive?” 

have not been dead.” 

‘*That must be false,’’ uttered Mapen, 
vainly endeavoring to raise himself further 
up. ‘* 1 saw thee dead, I saw thee buried, 
and now the grave has sent thee forth to 
lead on this most foul rebellion. Oh, oh! 
What powers have combined against me! ”’ 

‘* Mapen,” pronounced Gio, in accents of 
deep distinctness, ‘‘ with this rebellion I 


have nothing to do. Not one word of mine 
has gone to kindle this spark in the bosoms 
of the Tyrian people; but it has been your 
own wickedness and lust—your own iron 
grasp of willful wrong—the curse of your 
own wicked satellites. I had a different 
power from this to have hurled against your 
head, had need have been, and though its 
results might not have been so fearful in 
their extent, yet upon you they would have 
had the same weight. I have long seen the 
clouds that penetrated this storm, but I lent 
not my breath to fan them up. No, wicked 
man, I have rather endeavored to keep back 
this result by reforming the abuses that have 
led to it. The powers that have combined 
against you are nothing but the wills of 
your people to be free from the curses you 
have heaped upon them.”’ 

‘* But who art thou? Oh, tell me. Did 
I not see thee dead ? ”’ 

‘You did not see me dead,’’ answered 
Gio. ‘*’Twas the priest of Hercules you 
saw. His body lay cold before your gloating 
eyes, not mine. Balbec is no more! ”’ 

‘““What mystery is this? What—what 
fated conjuration gave him those features ?” 

‘“‘He bore them from his mother,’ said 
Gio, while a shade passed over his face. 
‘The same mother gave us both birth, and 
we both saw the light at the same hour. 
The priest was named Gio Balbec; I am an- 
othe Gio!” 

Another Gio! ”’ iterated the monarch, 
removing his left hand from the wound, and 
raising it tremblingly towards the wonderful 
man. ‘ You are not the—the ’?—— 

Mapen’s lips trembled in vain to finish 
the sentence—a look of awe and reverence 
was blended with the death struggle—the 
last syllable ended in a low, gurgling sound 
—and the fallen monarch rolled over upon 
thc gory pavement. Tyre had no king! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CURIOUS ELECTION. 


THE wave of rebellion had rolled over the 
city. The avenging hand had struck its 
fearful blow, and beneath the fell stroke 
thousands had fallen in a single night. 
Wickedness and crime, lust and debauchery, 
and tyranny and oppression, had all been 


swept away together. The people had stud- 


ied well their vantage; all their plans had 
been formed with that precision which the 


coolness of determined spirits imparts, and. 
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they had acted with that perfect unanimity 
to which the hope of liberty lights the way. 
Terrible and bloody as had been the stroke, 
it was well deserved wherever it fell. 

The last vestige of the strife had disap- 
peared from Tyre. The blood had been 
washed from the pavements, and the dead 
had been all buried. 

In the great square of the temple, gather- 
ing around the huge brazen statue of Apollo, 
crowded the self-freed Tyrians. 

‘“*A king! <A king!” sounded from a 
thousand lips as the mighty.crowd swayed 
to and fro. Let’s have a king to rule us 
justly and protect us in our rights.”’ 


‘** Who shall it be?” ran like a spark of 


electricity from lip to lip. 

king! A king!’ came+from those 
who stood outside. 

The form of Uz was seen to rise upon the 
pedestal on which stood the brazen Apollo. 

** Uz shall be our king.”’ 

‘No, no,” cried the old-man. ‘ Let us 
choose one.” 

‘* How shall it be?’’ asked those who 
stood nearest, and the question ran back till 
all had asked it. 

There was a consultation about the ped- 
estal. Those who could crowd within ear- 
shot listened attentively. 

** We must have a king,” said Uz, step- 
ping duwn from his elevated position; ‘‘ and 
with a king of our own choice we shall be 
happy.” 

‘** But how shall we choose him?” asked 
Gaba. ‘Little can be done in such a mass 
of mind. A few cannot do it to satisfy the 
whole, nor can the whole work together; 
*twould be worse than chaos.”’ 

An old man, over whose head the frosts 
of near a hundred years had bleached, 
stepped tremblingly through the crowd, and 
having gained a position to command at- 
tention from those who held the consulta- 
tion, he said:— 

‘+ Brothers, let him whose sight is quickest 
be your king.”’ 

** But how shall we decide ?” 

+ | will tell you: at the first break of day 
on the morrow, go you forth to the field east 
of the city, and he who first detects the ris- 


_ ing sun shall be your king.” 


Good,” exclaimed Uz; and those who 
stood around also cried out to the same 
effect. 

Uz once more ascended the pedestal, and 
proclaimed what the old man had said. The 


words were passed from mouth to mouth, 
and gradually there arose one universal 
shout upon the air:— 

‘* He who on the morrow first detects the 
rising sun shall be our king! ”’ 


The first gray streaks of coming day had 
hardly drawn their pencillings along the 
eastern horizon when the freedmen of Tyre 
began to pour forth from the city. The 
curious proposition had given entire satis- 
faction to all, and they looked joyous as they 
wended their way to the scene of the novel 
trial. 

The field to which they had been directed 
lay to the east of the city, and as the citizens 
one after another arrived upon the spot, 
they fixed their eyes upon the eastern hori- 
zon, where the warm glow was already ap- 
pearing. Some of the more ambitious 
climbed up into the trees, some stood upon 
rocks, and others crowded upon the gentle 
swells of land that rose upaboutthem. One 
man alone stood calmly behind his brethren, 
with his arms folded across his breast. He 
made no exertion to gain a position for ob- 
servation, nor did he even seek for the 
bright orb of day, for his eyes were turned 
back upon the city. 

That man was Alzac, young Strato’s 
friend. 

** How is this, Alzac?”’ asked Uz, laying 
his hand upon the shoulder of the former. 
‘* Why look you not for the sun ?” 

So perhaps I may.”’ 

‘** But you will not find it in the west.” 

‘Twas in the west last night,’ replied 
Alzac. 

** Why, foolish fellow,” uttered Uz, in 
mingled surprise and pity, ‘‘ have you lived 
so long and do not know where the sun 
rises ?”’ 

‘* Are not all the rest looking towards the 
east asked Alzac. 

** Yes, of course they are.” 

‘* Then may not one be permitted to look 
towards the west?” 

** Certainly, if he chooses.” 

** Well, L do choose so to do, for I tell thee 
1 last night saw the sun in that spot.” 

Those who heard this reply laughed aloud, 
and cried:— 

** Let him look; such a fool deserves not 
to be king.”’ 

’ Alzac made no reply, but with his arms 
still folded he gazed back upon the city he 
had left. The eastern horizon grew brighter 
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and brighter, and those in the tree-tops 
gazed forth with aching, straining eyes. 

Suddenly all eyes were startled by the 
voice of Alzac. 

‘“‘ There are the first rays of the morning 
sun!’ he shouted, as he raised his finger, 
and pointed to the highest spire in the city, 
upon the gilded point of which gleamed the 
bright rays of the rising orb! 

In an instant all saw the secret of Alzac’s 
course. He had indeed detected the rising 
sun before it appeared in the east, and they 
all shouted :— 

‘¢ Alzac shall be our king!” 

“Tell us truly,’ said Uz. “Did your 
own thoughts conceive this idea? ”’ 

answered Alzac. 

Who, then, was it 

“JT dare not tell. Harm might come to 
him.” ; 

** No, he shall not be harmed.”’ 

‘“*Then,’’ answered he, ‘ it was my young 
Lord Strato, whom I saved. He told me 
that you would all look to the east, but that 
if I would fasten my eyes upon the highest 
spire in the city, I should see the sunbeams 
there ere the sun was fairly in sight from 
below.” 

A low murmur ran through the asembled 
multitude, and while yet Alzac trembled for 
the result of his information, Uz mounted 
upon a high rock, and in a loud voice, he 
shouted:— 

‘¢ Brothers, this man hath been preserved 
to us by the gods. He has traded in other 
countries, he is deeply studied in business, 
and he is one upon whom the great God has 
set the crown of humanity. Strato shall be 
our king. All hail to the voices of the 
gods!” 

Hail—hail! Strato, King of Tyre!’ 
arose upon the air. Lip after lip caught it 
up, and gradually every tongue let loose the 
ery. 

The Tyrians had elected their King!* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A STRANGE DEVELOPMENT. 


AROUND the royal throne of Tyre show 
we now a different scene from that which 
last we saw there. Strato wore the crown 
and held the sceptre. The fair Marina stood 
there, with faint blushes upon her cheek 


* These events are historical facts—both the death of Ma- 
pen, and the strange election of Strato; and the dynasty thus 
born lasted till the scourge of Alexander the Great. 
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and happiness sparkling in hereye. By her 
side stood the strange but faithful Esther, 
and near at hand was Kison Ludim. Nearer 
still to the throne was Gio, and as he gazed 


about him all regarded him with wondering’ 


interest. 

Both Ludim and the young king looked 
troubled and perplexed, and even the beau- 
tiful Marina wore amid all her happiness a 
slight shade of doubt and anxiety. A priest 
was in waiting, and about lay the parapher- 
nalia for a royal wedding, and yet all looked 
towards the armorer in silent expectation. 
At length he stepped forward and fastened 
his eye upon Ludim. The old man trembled 
with a strange emotion, and theu he looked 
upon his daughter. Marina wondered at its 
import, but ere long Gio spoke, and all 
ears were bent to catch the sound of his 
voice, for they would know the strange 
mystery that clung about him. Even the 
servants, and those wha were in attendance, 
drew nearer and listened. 

* Kison Ludim,” he said, *‘ you no doubt 
wonder why I have taken such an interest 
in the welfare of that fair girl. I have done 
it almost upon a supposition, thoush now I 
hesitate not to believe my impression is 
correct. Tell me one thing: Is that hand 
of hers yours to give to the young king ?”’ 

‘*T believe such a right is mine,” returned 
the old man, but yet trembling with some 
undefined fear. 

‘¢Ts Marina your child?” 

**T have been a father to her.” 

‘So vou have, Ludim, but is she your 
own flesh and blood ?”’ 

The old man started. 

Answer me,”’ continued Gio. 

‘* Then she is not.”’ 

“* And are you not my father?” uttered 
Marina, half springing towards Ludim. 

“No, sweet one, your are no blood of 
mine,’’ returned the old man; “but I 
would never have told thee of this had not 
this strange man by some means guessed my 
secret.” 

The kind hand of Esther held Marina 
back, and Gio continued :— 

‘* How long is it since you adopted this 
child?” 

‘*It must now be over eighteen years,” 
replied Ludim, after a moment’s thought. 

‘*¢ Was she brought to you, or did you find 
her yourself?” 

found her myself.” 

And how?” 
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‘Tt was, as I tell you, over eighteen years 
-ago,’’ answered the old man, with consider- 
cable emotion. ‘*I had been over to the 
coast for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
‘tion of a caravan that was daily expected 
from Arabia, and in which I had much mer- 


chandize. I only had some half a dozen ' 


slaves with me, and after wating till near 
nightfall without seeing anything of the 
-caravan, I turned back towards the city. 
The barge I had left nearly a mile behind, 
and while walking leisurely back to it, a 
-curious looking object in the water arrested 
my attention. It appeared to be a chest of 
-some sort, and to have been just washed up. 
I bade the slaves wade in and bring it to the 
shore, where I had it opened, and you may 
judge of my surprise upon finding within a 
female infant, near whose head, and ar- 
ranged with consummate skill, was a leath- 
ern bag of goat’s milk, from which the child 
‘seemed to have been drawing sustenence. 
‘The bottom of the box was heavily loaded 
with lead, while the bedding was of the 
‘most costly material. The infant I took to 
my house, and having forbidden my slaves 
‘upon pain of death, to mention the subject, 
I gave it to one of my females who at that 
time had just given birth to a son, and she 
nursed it till it gained in strength, and then 
I procured for it a more suitable attendance. 
From that time the child has grown up 
‘under my own care, and she is such as any 
parent might be proud of.” 

‘¢ And Marina is that child ?”’ uttered Gio, 
in trembling, anxious tones. 

She is.” 

‘* And she is my own daughter!” cried 
‘the strange man, as the warm tears started 
‘forth from his eye. 

As he spoke, he opened his arms and 
looked upon the child. None could have 
Tesisted the silent appeal, but in the heart 
of Marina, the flame of the love she had 
never before known sprang into being—she 
Jooked upon Gio—she forgot that he was an 
humble artizan—she forgot that she had 
been bred alady—she only knew that she 
looked upon the man who was the author of 
her being, and with a cry of joy she sprang 
forward and rested her head upon the bosom 
that was waiting to receive her. 

‘Oh,’ murmured the mysterious man, as 
he raised his eyes towards heaven, ‘* how 
have I longed for this moment! How has 
my soul travailed iu anguish and fear when 

* hope would dare to paint such a re-union as 


this. Great God above all gods, I thank 
thee for this, and in this merciful dispensa- 
tion I see that I am forgiven! Marina, my 
child! Oh, bliss! Oh, happiness! ”? 

The tears gushed forth from the strong 
man’s eyes, and every muscle was strained 
with the excitement of his happy heart. 
Marina looked up into his face, and if there 
had lingered even the vestige of a shadow in 
her soul it was all gone now. The tears of 
joy, of a new-found rapture, were coursing 
down her cheeks, when she felt a light 
hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Sister!’ spoke a soft, musical voice; 
and as Marina turned she beheld the radiant 
countenance of Esther beaming in lovely 
joy upon her. 

** And is this, too, true?’ murmured the 
half bewildered girl. 

** Yes, yes, Marina,” returned Gio, gazing 
with fond pride upon the two fair girls. 
** You are both my children—both.”’ 

‘“* Ah,” said Esther, with a happy smile, 
as she drew her arm around the other’s 
neck, ‘“‘ while I was bearing you company 
amid those dark dangers through which we 
have passed, you little thought ’twas a sister 
who smiled upou you, who wept with you, 
and who bade you hope.” 

** And you knew it all the time?” said 
Marina, with a thankful look. 

Yes,” returned Esther. ‘‘ known 
it ever since you first took refuge in our 
house.” 

As Esther spoke, she drew Marina aside, 
and Gio approached the king. 

-** Strato,’’ he said, ‘* you see what has just 
passed.” 

*“*T do,’ returned the young monarch, 
‘* and I’m lost in astonishment.” 

Astonishment ? ”’ repeated Gio. 

*¢ Ay, I’m deep buried in wonder.” 

‘* But the thing has explained itself. All 
is plain now.” 

‘**And yet I’m astonished at what has 
transpired.” 


‘** And now,” said Gio, bending upon the 


king a searching look, ‘‘ what say you to the 
nuptials ? ” 

** Are we not here to have them per- 
formed?” returned Strato, while a slight 
shade of fear passed across his face. 

‘* For that purpose we came.”’ 

*¢* And surely you will not deny me what 
good Ludim had promised?” 

** Look ye, Strato; when you sought the 
hand of that fair girl, you thought her of 
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gentle blood. Now that she proves to be 
the daughter of a poor armorer, will you 
still seek it?” 

The young monarch made no answer in 
words. For a moment a strange light 
beamed in his eyes, and then he arose and 
stepped down from his throne. He took the 
jeweled crown from his head, and placing it 
upon the brow of Marina, he knelt at her 
feet. 

** She is yours,’’ cried Gio, as he stepped 
forward and raised the king to his feet. 
‘* Here, take back your crown, and now let 
the rites proceed.” 

** But first,’? said Strato, in an earnest 
tone, ‘‘tell me more of this. There is a 
deep mystery here which you have not 
opened to us.”’ 

‘* And you shall know it all ere long.”’ 

‘“* But now,” urged the monarch. “ Tell 
me who and what you are?” 

‘* Yes, father,’ uttered Marina, in a per- 
suasive tone. 

‘* Not now. Let this marriage proceed. 
For that we are here assembled—afterwards 
you shall know all.’’ 

‘“*Come,”® whispered Esther, ‘“‘ you can 
trust me once more.”’ 

Marina gazed into the face of her sweet 
sister and smiled, and on the next moment 
she was led to the royal throne. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CONCLUSION. 

AROUND the royal throne knelt a hundred 
faithful subjects doing homage to their king 
and queen. Gio alone stood erect. He 
knelt not, nor did he bow. Only a smile 
illumined his featurés as he saw the diadem 
sparkling upon his daughter’s brow, and a 
proud look dwelt upon his face as he heard 
the heart-sent shouts that rent the air. 

Once more all was still and quiet. 

‘* Now, good Gio,”’ said the young mon- 
arch, ‘“‘ what is this strange tale of thine ? 
I am over-anxious to hear it, for, to tell the 
truth, I have more than once of late looked 
upon your noble features with a startling 
suspicion.”’ 

‘¢ And what was that suspicion ?’’ asked 
Gio, with a peculiar twinkling of the eyes. 

‘““It was that you were never in my em- 
ploy.” 

‘*- You were right. These hands of mine 
never bore the gyves of the hired laborer.”’ 

‘* Then you are not the armorer of Tyre?”’ 
uttered the king. 


“Yes, I am.” 

‘“*How!’’ stammered Strato. You the 
armorer, and yet not my former servant? I 
do not comprehend.”’ 

‘Nor will you so long as you attempt to: 
arrive at a solution through your own ques-. 
tioning,”’ returned Gio with a smile. 

‘““Go on, go on,”’ exclaimed the king in 
breathless anxiety. 

Now,” said Gio, ‘* you shall know it all.. 
I am not a native of Tyre, nor yet of Phe- 
nicia, but of a country which owes no alle- 
giance to any other. There were two broth-- 
ers of us—we were twins, and so nearly did 
we resemble each other that even our par-- 
ents were at times mistaken. I had a wife- 
whom I loved as the apple of my eye—one 
in whom was centered the whole ‘of my 
heart’s affection, but in an evil moment I 
became maddened by the thought that she 
was false to me. What should have put. 
such a fancy into my head I know not—but 
it came, and it made me mad. My wife pro- 
tested her innocence—she swore she had not. 
wronged me—but I believed her not. A 
length she bore me a child, and then—oh,. 
horrors, the frenzy came! I looked upon: 
the little innocent, and I swore that ’twas no- 
child of mine. No tears, no entreaties,. 
could change my stubborn will—the worm, 
was cankering in my heart, and I resolved 
to kill the gentle offspring. My heart was 
kindly moved for once, for I resolved that. 
my wife should not know of her infant’s 
fate, so I stole away by night and carried it. 
to the river’s bank. The moon shone down. 
brightly upon the face of the child as it. 
snuggled to my bosom, and once it smiled 
upon me. 

‘The smile of innocence! At once the 
nobler thought came to me, that however 
my wife might have been, that gentle being: 
was not guilty! Then I resolved that I 
would-not kill it, but that I would give it a 
chance for life. I went back to the city, 
and had a strong box made, and so arranged 
that the infant might live within it for some 
time, and thus I took the child to the sea-- 
shore and cast her upon the waters. I then 
wished never to see her again, but yet I 
secretly prayed that some kind hand might 
save her and rear her up. 

‘*T returned to my home sad and morose. 
My wife asked for her child, and then I told 
her what I had done. She did not rave, she 
did not upbraid me, nor yet did she blame 
me for what I had done; but she sank, body: ~ 
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-and soul, into the dark gulf of deep despair! 
Gradually I became aware of my wife’s in- 
nocence, and I knew that it was my own 
child I had consigned to the sea! Another 
child was born to me—the gentle Esther, 
but even that could not make me happy; 
but I grew more morose and more miserable; 
and at length, to cap the climax of my folly, 
quarrelled with my brother, Gio Balbec. 
‘Our disseusions ran so high that he resolved 
‘to banish himself from the country, and, as 
I have since learned from his own lips, he 
‘came to Tyre. He sought tirst the high 
priest of Hercules, with whom he made a 
compact, such an one as I cannot explain, 
but yet the purport of it I know. Gio Bal- 
bec was to let himself to Strato—your father, 
sire—and when the priest died he was to 
follow to the office. Both my brother and 
myself possessed strong ventriloquial pow- 
-ers, and whether that peculiar deception of 
‘voice served him in the temple you must 
judge for yourselves; I know I once deceived 
the king by my own powers, and he thought 
the oracle-had spoken. 

‘* Balbec became the priest of Hercules 
long before he threw off his laborer’s dress, 
-and sti!l he worked at the forge for his 
master, and at stated seasons he would re- 
pair to the temple and assume the priestly 
disguise. With me time sped on, but it 
brought me no joy. The dart of sorrow was 
‘firmly fixed in my heart, and the lat smile 
that I saw by the soft moonlight upon my 
infant’s face haunted me by day and by 
night. At length I heard from my brother, 
and he sent me the startling intelligence 
that from the lips of a dying man he had 
learned the fact that years before a box, 
such as I set adrift, was picked up by a citi- 
‘zen of Tyre. At once I arranged my affairs 
and came to this city, determined not to re- 
‘turn till I had found my child. For the first 
time in long years a smile came to the face 
of my wife, and beneath the influence of 
that bright beam my whole soul was changed 
‘to a sea of swelling hope. 

‘“*T came to Tyre. My brother still re- 
‘sembled me so nearly that none could tell 
‘us, one from the other, and seizing upon 
that circumstance I made my way for im- 
mediate settlement in this city. Balbec had 
‘just left your father’s service, and assuming 
his humble armorer’s dress I took his place 
at the forge, while he devoted all his time at 
the temple. Knowing the quick wit of 
Esther, I brought her with me, and during 


the last year I have worked at the humble 
calling I assumed, and at the same time 
diligently prosecuted my search. I soon 
saw that Tyre was badly governed, that foul 
sores were festering upon her social consti- 
tution, and that wickedness was stalking 
abroad on all hands. You may wonder that 
I, who had been guilty of the crime for 
which I suffered, should have looked upon 
the sins of others, but you must remember 
that the fault of mine was the result of a 
madness I could not control, and that all 
manners of suffering had been mine in ex- 
piation. 

‘* At length, so vividly came the picture of 
Tyrian suffering to my mind, I resolved that 
if I found my lost child, she should be queen 
of Tyre. Then, oh, happy moment! I dis- 
covered her iu the supposed daughter of 
Kison Ludim. I knew that I was not mis- 
taken, for the same bright smile that had for 
so long lain upon my heart played over her 
features,and she looked the very counterpart 
of the mother who bore her. I sought the 


. priest, my brother, and told him all, and 


then he made the oracle speak the deter- 
mination [| had made, and the mysterious 
decree was conveyed to Mapen. That very 
day the king asked Ludim for Marina’s 
hand, and he was refused. I should have 
then claimed my child, but I gained an ink- 
ling of a plot among the people, and I 
waited for the denouement and though that 
procrastination came nigh proving fatal to 
my hopes, yet all has turned out happily, 
with the single exception that I have lost 
my brother, but the great God called him 
away, and I amcontent. At times I have 
worn the priestly robes and the white beard, 
while Gio Balbec has played the armorer, 
and hence you will see how easy has been 
the deception we have practised. The rest 
you know. The rising of the ‘peaple has 
accomplished that which I had intended, 
and the circumstance has made my daughter 
queen of Tyre. It was I who gave to Strato 
the directions concerning the looking for 
the rising sun, for I felt assured that when 
the people found that he had instructed 
Alzac in this particular, they would give to 
Strato the preference, even though he was 
a noble. Marina, come once more to thy 
father’s embrace.”’ 

And my mother?” murmured the fair 
girl, as she sprang to her father’s bosom. 
' She yet lives,’? returned Gio, while his 
eyes sparkled with swimming tears. 
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All those who stood around were yet lost 
in mystery. Who is Gio? was a question 
that dwelt upon every lip, and a hundred 
tongues might have given it utterance, but 
for the entrance of a sweat-streaming, pant- 
ing messenger. 

** Sire,” he cried, ‘‘we are lost! The 
coast opposite to the city is swarming with 
armed men, and many of them have taken 
boats to cross over. We cannot oppose 
them, for our forces are not organized.” 

The young monarch turned pale and 
started up from his throne, but he knew not 
how to act. 

‘¢ Saw you their banner ?”’ asked Gio. 

Yes.”’ 

** And what bore it ?”’ 

“A golden bull.” 

said the strange man, ‘you 
need not fear. These people are friends.” 

‘*But whence come they? Who are 
they?” 

‘¢ They bear the royal standard of Egypt,” 
calmly returned Gio. 


‘* By the powers of darkness,”’ cried the | 


monarch in terror; ‘‘then Egypt’s fearful 
king has come to subdue us! ”’ 

As he spoke, the thundering of deep-toned 
voices fell upon his ear. The trampling of 
many feet was heard upon the pavement of 
the piazza, and ere long a squad of fright- 
ened soldiers rushed into the apartment. 
They had no opportunity to speak, however, 
for hard upon them followed a crowd of 
armed men clothed in gorgeous apparel. 
Strato sunk back upon his throne, but the 
intruders noticed him not. A moment the 
leader cast his eyes about, and they rested 
upon Gio. 

‘* The king! the king! ’”’ shouted the Egyp- 
tian general, and on the instant the new 
comers gathered around the towering form 
of Gio, and fell upon their knees. 

‘*Up, up, my loyal subjects,” cried Gio. 
** Brought you not your queen ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sire. She comes now,’ returned 
the general, as he arose to his feet and made 
a motion for his followers to stand aside. 

As he spoke, a purple pavilion was borne 
into the royal presence, and as the bearers 
sat it down, there stepped forth from it a 
middle-aged, but still beautiful female. 

‘¢ My daughter! My husband! ”’ she cried, 
and as she spoke she tottered towards the 
spot where stood Gio and Esther. 

**Oh,”’’ she uttered, in startling accents, 


a3 she leaned back from her husband’s em- 
brace; ‘ you have not deceived me ?”’ 

‘* No. dear Zenobia, she is safe!” 

Marina had started forward. There wasa 
voice in her soul that told her she looked 
upon the woman that bore her—a voice so- 
strong, so sure, that she knew it spoke the 
truth, and with a stifled cry she put forth 
herarms. Zenobia gazed an instant upon 
the young Tyrian queen; a flood of joyous. 
light started to her eyes, her bosom heaved 
with its strong emotion, and on the next 
moment the mother and child were weeping 
tears of bliss in each other’s embrace. 

Kison Ludim raised his eyes to heaven, 


and thanked God that she whom he had so- 


carefully reared had found a mother. 

‘* Now,” said Gio, as he led Marina to the 
throne and placed her by the side of her 
husband, ‘‘ you will look upon me no more 
in mysterious doubt, for know that I am 


none other than Gio Amyrtaeus, King of © 


Egypt. And you, Strato, if you have not 
married the daughter of a Tyrian noble, 
have at least gained the hand and heart of 
one of earth’s most noble princesses.” 

The young monarch sprang from his. 
throne and bent his knee to the Egyptian 
king; then those who stood around followed 
his example, and a prolonged shout of joy 
rent the air. 

Rise, rise,’ pronounced Gio, taking 
young Strato by the hand, and lifting him up; 
and while a tear of pride and joy trembled 
upon his dark lashes, he continued :— 

‘*¢ Now, my son, take your throne, and use 
it for the good of Tyre. 
centive to duty read the history of earth’s 
kingdoms. It is written in blood, and will 
afford grave admonition. And you, Marina, 
must not forget the part you are called upon 
to act. I leave you both a husband anda 
father, for though I go from you now, yet I 
know that Kison Ludim will be all to you. 
that he has ever been. You will both look 


to the old noble for his counsel and advice, 
and remember how much of happiness we ° 


allowe him. My own great kingdom now 
claims my attention, but we shall often 
meet. Esther shall stay with you yet a 
while longer, to bless you with her sweet 
presence, and so shall your dear mother. 
Strato, your subjects are your masters, and 
they will love and revere you, and faithfully 
protect you, so far as you serve them hon- 
orably and justly.” 


[The End.] 


If you want an in-. 


AUTUMN IN THE WOODS. 


VERY hollow full of ferns, 
Turning yellow in their turns; 

Straggling brambles fierce and wild, 
Yielding berries to the child; 
Oakballs tumbling from the tree, 
Beechnuts dropping silently, 
Hosts of leaves come down to die, 
Leaving openings to the sky; 
Bluebells, foxgloves, gone to seed, 
Everything to death decreed ; . 
Nothing left of flowers or buds— 
Such is Autumn in the woods. 


And so is there an Autumn known 
To the heart. It feels alone, 
Feuring its best days are past; 
Sees the future overcast; 


Fond acquaintance broken through, 
Friends departed, friends untrue; 
Human flowers cold and dead, 

Covered by a grassy bed; 

Hopes, late blossoms putting out, 
Withering soon, and flung about 

By cruel winds; dread doubts and fears 
Finding vent in sudden tears. 

Yes, there is an Autumn known 

To some hearts thus left alone. 


Yet, there’s this thought, after all: 
Ferns may fade and leaves may fall, 
Hearts may change and prove untrue, 
All may look as these woods do— 
Though sad Autumn here is given, 
Springtime awaits the just in Heaven. 


AN AUSTRALIAN WOOLSHED. 


VERY day Australia becomes better 
known. The completion of telegraphic 
communication, and the magnificent steam- 
ers of the Orient, and other lines, have 
largely conduced to that result. A voyage 
to Australia is a very simple affair in these 
days, and it has been ‘‘ done ”’ by prince and 
politician, by historian and divine, by lec- 
turer and actor; while no professed ‘ globe- 
trotter ’’ thinks his tour complete unless the 
antipodes are included in his programme. 
Many books have been written about the 


’ ** sunny south;” but it isa hard matter for 


a visitor to form correct impressions of so 
vast a country, where his stay is mostly for 
a few short months, sometimes, indeed, for 
only weeks, and the greater part of that time 
spent in the towns. 

The time for gathering in the great wool 
harvest of Australasia varies in the different 
districts, according to climatic conditions, 
and there is hardly any time of the year dur- 
ing which shearing is not going on some- 
where. Queensland and the far north of 
South Australia begin in January, Februart, 
and March; New South Wales takes up the 
tale; Victoria follows suit; and New Zealand 
is still ‘“‘at it’? when Christmas comes 
round, 

The description of one Australian wool- 
shed, and the manner of conducting the 


work, will serve for all, though there are 
differences in the make and shape of the 
buildings and in the mode of working. But 
these differences are of little importance, 
and are mostly matters of individual taste, 
one man holding one style of building to be 
the best suited for the purpose, while an- 
other man of equally great experience will 
favor a different one. 

There has been a grand season; feed is 
plentiful; the weather is perfection, and all 
looks most promising for a start. 

The woolshed and huts where the shear- 
ers and shed-hands live during the shearing 
season stand—the shed on a slight eminence 
—about one mile from the homestead. We 
will go and examine these. The shed we 
find to be one of the usual sort in Australia, 
namely, what is called a T-shed from its 
shape, the long portion of the letter forming 
the main building, substantially built of 
wood or stone, with lofty iron roof. Down 
each side is a clear space some ten feet in 
width, technically known as ‘‘ the board.’’ 
Here the shearers work. The centre of the 
shed is divided down the middle and across 
into conveniently sized pens, where the 
great body of the sheep stand; and next the 
** board’? on each side are what are called 
the ‘** catching ” pens, from which the shear- 
ers opposite take their sheep as they want 
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them. These smaller pens are filled up 
when empty by the ‘‘shed-yarder.” All 
these sheep-pens are floored with battens 
placed a little distance apart, in order to 
permit all dirt to get away. The top of the 
letter represents the end of the shed, where- 
in are situated the tables on which are 
spread out the fleeces as they are shorn off 
by the shearers, and picked up by the boys, 
called ‘ pickers-up.’’ Behind these tables, 


_ which stretch across the shed from ‘‘ board’’ 


to ** board,”’ stand the wool-rollers or ‘“* skirt- 
ers’ (facing the shearers), whose business 
it is to take off any dirty or inferior wool 
from the fleeces. These are then neatly 
rolled up inside out and placed on the class- 
er’s table behind. He again places them in 
bins according to their quality, whence they 
are taken by the wool-pressers to be packed 
in bales, sewn up, marked, and numbered. 
They then pass to the ‘ dumps,” which 
much reduces the size of the bales, which 
are now secured by iron bands and are ready 
for removal. 

On leaving the woolshed, we observe, 
some few hundred yards away, a_ small 


- wooden building, which is the ‘* woolshed 


store.”? Here, for the convenience of the 


shearers, are kept all the odds and ends they 
"may require while the shearing lasts—sheep- 


shears, oil, oilstones, tobacco, matches, 
drugs, etc. A large body of men is clustered 
round the door. The roll has been called, 
the ‘‘ agreement ”’ declared satisfactory, and 
shears, oil, and stone are being sold to the 
men. This takes a long time; for the shear- 
er is a most particular person, and adopts 
all sorts of ‘‘ dodges”? known to the craft 
with the view of testing the quality of the 
tools. However, all are at length satisfied, 
and the men wend their way in twos and 
threes towards their ‘‘ huts’’ to “‘ rig up”’ 
their shears, and eat a hearty supper of beef 
or mutton and vegetables, with an unlimited 
supply of tea and bread and the much-loved 
‘* brownie ’’—-ordinary bread sweetened with 
brown sugar. All are in the best of spirits, 
and a variety of subjects are discussed—the 
weather, politics, the shed ‘‘ boss,” the 
cook’s qualities, former triumphs in the 
shearing-lines—*‘ when I was ringer at Mal- 
loola ’’ (uamely, was leading shearer); while 
two or three have been down to the wool- 
shed to inspect the rams— which are usually 
shorn first—and give their several opinions 
as to what the sheep will be like from a 
shearer’s point of view. 


It may be here mentioned that the usual 
price paid for shearing in Australia is about 
fifteen shillings per hundred sheep when 
the men are found in cook and rations, and 
twenty shillings when they find themselves. 
A good cook—in the latter case elected by 
the men—is perhaps the most important 
element at shearing-time, for it means the 
peace and quietness associated with well- 
prepared meals, at the minimum cost, and 
little wasted. 

As night advances, silence steals over all. 
The last of the “‘slush”’-lamps is extin- 
guished, the last game of euchre or ‘ ante- 
up” played, and all hands seeking their 
bunks,” roll themselves in their blankets 
and are soon fast asleep, dreaming of to- 
morrow’s start and the big ‘tallies’ they 
will make “‘ once they get their hands in.”’ 

When the light is good enough, work 
starts at six A. M., and as we looked out 
from the overseer’s cottage a little before 
that hour we find the sun just rising. The 
scene is indeed a lovely one: the well- 
grassed plains and ridges, speaking of Na- 
ture’s bounty in the shape of an ample rain- 
fall, are dotted here and there with lordly 
gum, feathery ‘‘ she-oak,”’ and stately pine- 
tree; while in the ‘“‘ dreamier distance ”’ the 
sky-line is broken by a range of hills, and we 
recall poor Gordon’s lines as we fill our lungs 
in this land of pure atmosphere with a ‘‘ dew- 
laden air-draught resembling a long draught 
of wine.” 

At shearing-time, on large runs, all the 
shearers live and mess by themselves, being 
in the nature of contractors; while the other 
hands connected with the working of the 
shed—such as yarders, pickers-up, wool- 
rollers, branders, etc.,—are paid weekly 
wages, and the station-owner finds them in 
cook and rations. They mess and sleep in 
huts apart from the shearers, and are termed 
rouseabouts.’? The ‘‘ rouseabout’’ cook 
has also the care of the woolshed overseer 
and his assistant on his hands; and as six 
o’clock draws near, we see him approaching 


with a flagon, or “billy ”’ as it is termed, of 


steaming hot coffee in his hand, and the 
usual slices of ‘‘ brownie” or ‘‘ cake.”? On 
these we gratefully break our fast, and the 
more satisfactorily when we remember that 
all hands have likewise been refreshed. As 
we walk across to the woolshed we noticed 
streams of men issuing from the shearers’ 
and rouseabouts’ huts; and on entering the 
shed we find some of the shearers already at 
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their respective places. These have been 
balloted for on the previous day, and no 
man is allowed to make any change without 
permission of the shed-manager. Each 
shearer has his own little doorway or open- 
ing, through which he passes his sheep 
when shorn into a long narrow pen outside, 
fenced off from his neighbors. Presently 
every shearer has arrived; the pickers-up, 
with so many shears apportioned to each to 
attend upon; the wool-rollers ready at their 
tables, and all watching eagerly the move- 
ments of the manager as he advances watch 
in hand to ring the bell. The bell rings; 
the shearers dart into the respective sheep- 
pens allotted to them, and bring out the 
seemingly most easily to be shorn sheep 
they can select in the hurry of the moment, 
place it on its rump, and shearing has fairly 
commenced. 

And what a busy scene it is; and how 
strong the contrast presented between the 
desolateness and the silence of yesterday 
morning and the liveliness and the activity 
of to-day. As a rule, the men take things 
easily at first, for the eager man is apt to 
“*knock his hand up,”’ and anyway rams are 
uot to be hurried over. They are desirous, 
too, at least most of them, of doing, fair 
work and of finding the ‘* boss’s’’ measure, 
which they very soon do. From long expe- 
rience I am of opinion that it is quite as 
often the fault of the shed manager, by his 
want of tact and firmness, as the fault of the 
men that has produced unpleasantness dur- 
ing the shearing-season. Men are but hu- 
man all the world over; and as the shearer 
is paid by the number of sheep he shears, 
time to him is money, and he tries, naturally 
enough, to shear as many sheep as he possi- 
bly can, so long as his style “suits.” On 
the other hand, the position of shed-man- 
ager is by no means an eviable one, for it is 
his object to get ‘‘all the wool off’’—in 
short, he has to please his employer and to 
please the men under his charge as well. It 
is not an easy matter always, and generally 
he is glad when shearing is over. 

We are roused from these reflections as 
we are pacing up and down the shearing- 
board with the manager, who from now to 
the finish will devote his time, by the cry 
from several shearers of ‘‘ Wool,’ ‘ Take 
this fleece away,’ as they turn out their 
sheep and rouse any of the pickers-up—usu- 
ally boys—who may have been ‘ dreaming 
of home and mother” far away. By a dex- 


terous movement, the fleece, divested of the 
belly-piece and are 
removed and packed seperately—is gathered 
up and spread well on the roller’s table, 
there to be ‘ skirted’ and rolled and passed 
to the classer. Presently, fleece after fleece 
comes pouring in as the slower shearers 
finish, and now, indeed, each man has to 
‘** move himself,’’ the pickers-up to keep the 
floor perfectly clear from fleece, the sweeper 
to keep it clean from the pieces, the wool- 
roller to skirt and to roll properly, and yet to 
allow none of his work to aceumulate. It is 
enough to bewilder the unaccustomed eye. 
The bell rings at eight for breakfast. No 
shearer may catch another sheep; and in a 
few minutes after, the laat sheep is ‘‘ off the 
board,’”’ the fleece rolled, all swept up and 
tidy, and we are off to breakfast. For this 
one hour is allowed. It is a most substantial 
meal, as indeed they all are, consisting of 
chops or steak, any quantity of bread, and 
the inevitable “* brownie,’? washed down by 
large draughts of tea, which is made in 
buckets and drank out of tin pints or panni- 
kins. It is really astonishing the quantity 
of this that a shearer in “* good-going order ”’ 
will get through in a day, and I doubt if 
there is any country in the world, perhaps 
not even Russia, where the consumption of 
tea per head exceeds that of Australia. 

At nine the bell rings to ‘‘ go on;” and 
the work proceeds till twenty minutes is 
allowed for ‘‘ smoke oh!”’ at which time the 
cook’s mate, or “slushy ”’ as he is called, 
appears with buckets of tea to refresh the 
workers. The manager takes advantage of 
this to walk round the pens outside, inspect 
the shearing as a whole, and if the pens are 
getting filled up with the sheep, count them 
out, putting down the number in each pen 
against the name of the man shearing into 
it. The sheep are then branded with the 
owner’s distinguishing mark, and when a 
sufficient number is ready to make up a good 
mob,” taken to their various paddocks,”’ 
no doubt intensely pleased that for them 
shearing is over for another year. 

Dinner takes place at twelve or half-past 
to the accompaniment of more tea, at the 
conclusion of which the tea-armed shearers 
return to work. At twenty minutes past 
two or so, there is another ‘‘ smoke oh!” 


. and more tea, after which work goes on till 


four, when a somewhat longer interval 
occurs, and the cook’s mates appear again 
with what is called “‘lunch,”? which ushers 
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in our old friend ‘ brownie,” or perhaps 
cake’ and tea. 

According to the duration of light, the 
shearing for the day is over at from thirty 
minutes past five to six, when the men leave 
the shed with their shears and thelr empty 
‘“*teacups.’’? Supper follows almost at once, 
and more tea; and from this time till turn- 
ing-in there are more or less frequent 
adjournments to the tea buckets, which are 
replenished from time to time by the oblig- 
ing cook and his assistants. 

But the tea has rather distracted our at- 
tention from our subject. 

Woolsheds generally have sufficient space 
to contain a supply of sheep that will last 
till well on in the day; but when the 
weather is fine and settled, it is bad policy to 
“cram” the shed full, and fresh” sheep 
are brought up at intervals. They are 
much more easily shorn coming in ‘ full- 
bellied.”’ Sometimes a ‘‘stop”’ occurs on 
account of rain, and then while the sheep 
are drying, the men are at first a little at a 
loss to know what to do with themselves; 
but they soon find something to do in the 
shape of riding, running races, and other 
sports, though too many, I fear, resort to 
card-playing and various forms of gambling, 
in which large sums are lost and won; and 
it is not uncommon for an unfortunate 
shearer after five or six weeks’ hard work to 
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leave the shed penniless owing to his 
wretched infatuation. 

Some men “follow shearing ’’ literally all 
the year, with perhaps two or three months’ 
rest, starting in the north and finishing up 
in New Zealand. Others are small farmers, 
or the sons of farmers, out to earn a little 
addition to their income. 

The last year or two have witnessed the 
introduction and complete success of Wol- 
seley’s sheep-shearing machine. I cannot 
now notice it at length; suffice it to say that 
by its means shears are dispensed with, the 
wool taken off evenly quite close to the skin, 
—much closer than the most careful shear- 
ing with shears,—the animal is very rarely 
cut, and the fleece is shorn off uninjured by 
twice-cutting,”’ it harms the men in no 
way, but merely puts a better tool into their 
hands, without diminishing the amount of 
labor required. 

But our shearing is drawing to a close, 
thanks to good management on both sides. 
We have had a fair ‘‘ cut”’ all along from 
the day we started on the rams, through the 
wethers to the ewes and lambs—the paradise 
of shearers—and yet we are not sorry it is 
over and the last day arrived. And for 
many long months the ‘ Malloola’’ wool- 
shed will relapse again into that repose from 
which six weeks ago we roused it. 


A SUNSET. 


BY MYRA. 


A SOFT sweet ripple comes over the sea; 
The sun sinks slow to his golden rest: 
And you are walking alone with me, 
While a glory falls on the crimson west. 


A tender light over moon and hill, 
Like a mystical veil of beauty lies; 

And our hearts in the silence stir and thrill, 
And your soul looks out of your dear blue eyes. 


The things too subtle and rare for speech, 
An exquisite sympathy can divine; 

Our spirits wing off on an upward reach, 
With your little hand lying clasped in mine. 


See yonder, love, where the lights begin 
To faint and fade in the purple air, 

And the strange sweet sorrow creeps dumbly in, 
That the heart of the Beautiful aye doth bear. 


Darling! I know that your soul grows chill, 
And your heart is full of a vague regret, 

As the glory fades from each radiant hill, 
And the shadows fall where the sun has set. 


Yet, dear, in the future you cloud with doubt, 
Our hearts will love as they love to-day ; 
The light of our loving can ne’er die out, 
Nor our souls, unheeding, walk far away. 


MISERIES OF A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 


A CHRISTMAS SKETCH. 


NE of those very common cases in 
everyday life, was that of Isaac Nel- 
son; born of poor but respectable parents, 
and he had about as little else to brag of as 
any other being starting up in life to paddle 
his own canoe. However, little Ike went in 
with spirit, and by the time he was out of 
his teens he was into a very snug trade; and 
soon became his own master, in a business 
which eventually won for him a very respec- 
table competency. It took some years to do 
this; frost was upon Isaac’s hair—wife, sons 
and daughters were by his side—he was a 
rich, retired man. While doing business in 
the world, Nelson, by a kind, obliging fa- 
miliarity with all men, had won, as he sup- 
posed, the golden opinions and good wishes 
of almost everybody; but though rich, Isaac 
Nelson was far from being happy. He ob- 
served, as he thought, a growing disposition 
among men, especially his former acquain- 
tances, to avoid him! 

‘* What’s it all about?’’ quoth Nelson. 
‘* Why the deuce do these dodge me—go by 
me? Upon my soul, they go by or avoid 
me as if I had the plauge, or the small pox, 
or some dreadful disease with which I might 
impregnate them. It used to be, ‘ How are 
you, Ike?’ ‘Halloo, Ike, my boy!’ That 
was when I was a youngster, to be sure, and 
poor as Job’s turkey; but I was happy— 
happy as a clam at flood tide! Then when I 
got a little older, and a peg higher in money 
matters, then it was:— 

‘“** Ah! good-morning, how’s trade, Nel- 
son?’ ‘Mr. Nelson, how do you do?’ 
‘ Hope I see you well, Nelson?’ 

Tt was no more:— 

‘** How are you, Ike?’ ‘ Halloo, Ike, my 
boy!’ 

‘*T don’t know what I’ve done to ’em,”’ 
continued the old gentleman, ‘‘ can’t possi- 
bly think; don’t owe ’em a cent—never 
made a dollar unfairly in my life—always 
treated ’em well, and I’m hanged if I like 
this sort of forgetting or slighting an old ac- 
quaintance, simply because he’s quit business 
and got rich enough to do without work! ”’ 

Pending this soliloquy, Isaac Nelson had 
donned his hat, gloves and overcoat, and 
armed with his gold-headed cane, he starts 


out to take a walk. Not far from his dom- 
icil he espies a certain old acquaintance— 
Jimmy Hardshell. Jimmy and Isaac in the 
days of their youth had worked together; 
Jimmy had not been prudent—lucky, possi- 
bly—he raised a vast and expensive family, 
but he was poor. 

‘** Now there comes old Jimmy Hardshell,’” 
says Isaac; ‘‘only look at his independent 
swagger! One would suppose he was a 
grand mogul, or king of the Tonga Islands; 
the poor old fool ain’t got a cent in the world, 
and yet he puts on a stiff neck, and ten to 
one if he don’t go straight by me, as if I was. 
a dog or the rankest stranger in the world to 
him!” 

** Ah!’ said old Jimmy, as he espies his 
rich friend Isaac coming down the street, 
‘‘ah, there comes old Ike Nelson; know’d 
him when he hadn’t a cent to his name—. 
poor as I was, both worked together; now 
the hanged old fool puts on airs, lives in a 
mighty fine house, and thinks I’m nobody.”” 

‘Yes, there’s old Jimmy—many’s the 
good jolly time we’ve had together; proud 
now as Lucifer.” 

‘*‘ Thinks he’s a great man, no doubt; has 
got rich and sassy,’’ says Jimmy; ‘‘ but he 
can’t cut shines over me, well he can’t! ” 

‘* Ha, ha! how old Jim tries to keep down 
his head—don’t want to see me. Halloo! 
say, look here, Jimmy.” 


Mister Nelson, good morning,”’ and on- 


ward rushes Jimmy Hardshell. 

‘** But 1 say, look here, Jimmy.” 

‘* Don’t come no shines over me, I’ll bet.”’ 

‘* Hang the old jackanapes. He’s cut me 
as though I owed him a quarter’s rent; the 
stupid old fool. But there goes Mrs. Pen- 
nyroyal, used to be a customer of mine; 
hain’t seen the old lady for a long time. 
Hang her, I reckon she ain’t afraid nor 
ashamed of me.” 

‘* Bless my soul, if there ain’t old Nelson,” 
quoth the old lady, espying him coming 
down the street. ‘* Used to be a nice sort 
of a man, but he’s got rich, and proud as 
pulsy they say. Well, he can’t frighten no- 
body—he can’t frighten me.”’ 

‘* Now I wonder if the old critter knows 


me, wonder if she is going to rush by as old 
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Jimmy did, and never let on she notices me? 
Ah, Mrs. Pennyroyal, is that you?” 

‘Yes, sir, this is me,’ haughtily an- 
swered the old lady. 

‘* How do you do?”’ very familiarly echoes 
Isaac. 

‘* Well, I guess poor folks do as well as 
fine folks 

**Eh, Mrs. Pennyroyal ?” 

Oh, I know how you all can put on airs.”’ 

‘*Eh? Don’t understand you; say, stop; 
look here, 

But with a mighty big stride and pompous 
air, Mrs. Pennyroyal leaves Isaac standing 
like a dunce, watching her receding figure. 

** Don’t that beat all ?” the old gentleman 
observes sort of confidentially to himself. 
** What in sin possesses all these poor crea- 
tures? Now, if I was as poor as Job’s tur- 
key, with nothing but a pair of pin feathers 
in his old tail, I’d not put my back as high 
as these poor creatures do. There comes 
another of ’em—poor Tom Colten, ragged as 
a bear; used to know him when I was as 
poor as a church mouse and he well to do; I 
was never too poor to speak friendly to 
Tom, and, egad, he was as friendly to me. 
Ah, good-morning, Thomas, good-morn- 
ing.”’ 

Good-morning, Mister Nelson,’’ says the 
ragged old man reservedly, slowly urging 
himself forward, and in sotto voce continu- 
ing, ‘‘ Ah, thinks it a great condescension 
on his part to speak to poor John Colten, 
_ but I'll show him I’m net so hard up for a 
rich man’s smiles as he may think.” 

** Look here, Thomas.”’ 

“‘T’m in a hurry, Mister Nelson; got a job 
to attend to, and a’’—— 

‘* But hold on; hang it, I don’t want to 
eat you. Tom, my boy, give me your hand; 
I wasn’t afraid nor ashamed of you when I 
a poor fellow; 1 ’’—— 

‘¢ And was I ever afraid or ashamed of 
you, Mister Nelson ?”’ 

** No, no, Tom, hanged if you was. Give 
me your fist, old boy.” 

‘¢ Eh, what ?” cried old Tom. 

‘“‘Give me your hand, Tom,” continued 
Isaac. 

Then you ain’t ashamed 

“Of what? Who?” 

** Your old acquaintance ?”’ 

** Who the dickens ever said I was?” 

‘* Everybody, Ike, everybody. They say 
you’re rich, proud and sassy; live in a mighty 
fine house, now that them da’ters of yourn 
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have grown up, play the piany, and dress 
fine as fiddles 

‘* Fiddle de-de! you old fool. Ike Nelson 
proud and sassy! Tom, every dollar I made, 
1 made fair and honestly.” 

‘* Believe you did, Isaac,”’ said the old man. 

‘*T began poor, had luck and courage to 
go ahead, and I—got rich. Now anybody 
that supposes they are better than me, es- 
pecially the poor creatures who used to work 
when I worked, but kept poor while [ got 
well off—are fools, cussed fools: That’s all 
got to say! ”’ 

‘*¢ Now I was one of ’em, Isaac.”’ 

*¢ Well, now, I’m no worse, and surely no 
better than I ever was; I live in a good 
house, I can afford it; me and mine wear 
good sort of clothes, because [ can afford it; 
but why every one of my old friends go puk- 
ing by me in such a way as they do, don’t 
set very well on my stomach, no how.”’ 

‘“*T guess they’re mistaken about you, 
Isaac.” 

‘** Mistaken! they’re crazy, sir. And now, 
Tom, my boy, I’m going to ask you a favor.”’ 

Me, me, Isaac? Puvor old Tom?” 

‘* Hold your tongue and listen. Go down 
to the house with me.”’ 

“Tm not fit—not to visit fine folks in 
such clothes as these.”’ 

‘“*Hold your tongue, will you? Come 
along, here is my house, come in; there, sit 
down, don’t be afraid—nothing will poison 
you, there’s a glass of wine, drink that, 
Tom, while I jest do a little writin’; 
there, there is an order on my tailor for a 
new suit for you, from head to foot; get it, 
get into it, then take this list of names, you 
know nearly all of them, give them all my 
undiminished respects, and say that I’m go- 
ing to prepare a supper, a good old-fashioned 
supper—want ’em all to be here Christmas 
eve. I want to speak to ’em, talk over old 
affairs and have a good time; and you come 
along, too, Tom, and see if old Ike Nelson is 
worthy of being deserted by his old friends, 
simply because he’s a rich man and lives in 
a fine house.”’ 

Christmas eve came. Isaac Nelson pre- 
pared a fine, old-fashioned feast, but not a 
soul of his old acquaintances made their ap- 
pearance. The old man drank his wine and 
sighed, but at last consoled himself by say- 
ing: ‘* Riches have their miseries, but I 
pray I may never be made so stupidly proud 
as those poor creatures in their confounded 
poverty! ” 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


BY ROSAMOND LEE. 


ARGARET WARNER stood before the 

mirror, a frown upon her usually 

calm, unruffled brow Yes, there was no 

denying it, no shrinking away from the 

fact; there lay the first real footprint of 

time, gleaming white amid the tresses of 
brown hair. 

She felt something clutching at her heart, 
a great lump rising in her throat, and a mo- 
ment more the tears she strove to repress 
filled her eyes. Margaret was an old maid. 
Nine and thirty, yes, forty on her coming 
birthday, and it was not far off. She was 
not a foolish woman and her tears fell, not 
because age was creeping on, the dark braids 
would whiten soon; but at sight of the 
silver streak something whipered: ‘‘ Mar- 
garet, youth is past; the joy, the sorrow, 
all are gone.’ Bitter-sweet memories 
crowded upon her, and she bowed her head 
within her hands and sobbed. After a mo- 
ment she summoned courage and plucked 
the offending thread of silver from among its 
‘fellows. She laid it upon the white marble 
of the dresser, then across the sleeve of her 
dark dress. 

White, snowy white. 

She looked again in the mirror, scanning 
her face closely. She was fair and comely 
still. Her complexion might have been tbat 
of a babe, it was so delicately smooth, and 
her eyes were as blue and bright as ever. 
Yet, though she found no sign of decay, the 
woman sighed. Then she drew from her 
bosom a locket suspended by a tiny gold 
chain. Touching the spring it opened and 
she gazed wistfully upon two faces pictured 
there. One was a girlish face, winsome and 
fair— Margaret in her youth; the other a 
youth, handsome and not over twenty. She 
pressed it to her lips, to her heart, and 
allowed her tears to fall wfpon it. 

What! Margaret, an old maid, and in love 
still. 

‘* Rosie must not see me in tears,’’ she 
murmured. 

There was the sound of an opening door, 
the echo of footsteps in the hall and a smart 
patter upon the stair. 

Rosie was coming. 

Margaret had only time to thrust her 


treasure again into its hiding place, when 
the door flew open and a young gir! entered, 
breathless with excitement. Her hair had 
been tossed by the wind and fell in waves 
over her shoulder. A rich red glow was 
upon her cheek and her eyes were sparkling. 
She threw herself upon a chair with utter 
abandonment and tossed a pair of skates 
which she had been exercising upon (for it 
was frosty outside) upon the floor. Then, 
noticing Margaret’s tear-stained face, she 
sprang towards her and wound her arms 
closely about her. 

‘** What is it, auntie? Why are you sad? 
Tell me what has happened.” 

‘* It is nothing, dear. I am a foolish old 
maid, and it all came from this ugly gray 
hair,” and Margaret took it from its place 
on the cushion and held it up for inspection. 

‘** Dreadful!’’ cried Rosie, with uplifted 
hands and a comic look of sympathetic hor- 
ror upon her face. ‘‘ We will look over the 
whole list of hair dyes and prepare ourselves 
to color each one as it makes its appearance; 
but guess, do guess, auntie, who is here?” 

‘*T’m not good at guessing, you know, and 
how could I tell which one of your numer- 
ous lovers is again in the field?” 

‘* For shame, auntie; you know I have 
but one lover now. It’s Hal’sfather. He is. 
here at last. I wonder what he will think 


of me ?” and the girl, gently pushing Mar- . 


garet aside, placed herself in front of the 
mirror. ‘ Now, auntie, I’m going to take 
an inventory. Put it down and see how it 
reads. Height, five feet, figure slight and 
trim, brown hair, blue eyes, broad forehead, 
fair complexion, pink cheeks, ruby lips. Am 
I right, auntie?” 

Quite correct, my love.” 

‘*But the nose, auntie, the nose; that 
troubles me; it is the one unruly member; 
it will turn up. I’ve half a mind to try 
Amy’s plan and put aclothes-pin on it. You 
remember Amy in ‘ Little Women’ ?” 

Yes, yes,’ said Margaret, laughing; 
‘*but-it’s a cute nose, after all.” 

‘*1’m not bad looking at any rate, and 
you think I have not over estimated my- 
self ?’’ with just a little tone of doubt in her 
voice. 
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‘* No, Rosie, the stock is not watered, and 
I think you may at least feel assured of its 
‘being taken at par.’’ 

** You knew Major Cole once, didn’t you, 
auntie, years ago when he was a young 
man ?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Margaret, faintly. 

.“* And wasn’t it sad, his wife dying when 
‘Harry was a baby?” 

But Margaret made no reply to this; she 
-sat still and white, and returned not a word. 

As she sat wrapped in thought the past 
‘with its buried joys and griefs came up 
before her. She saw a gallant youth, the 
‘major, who looked into her eyes with a gaze 
‘that makes her heart quicken, and a dim 
‘indefinable gladness prevade her soul. 
Then his arms encircled her and in low tones 
‘he told her he loved her and asked her to be 
‘his wife. With faltering accents but with 
great joy in her heart, she gave her consent 
-and they were engaged. Another scene 
rose before her. She had found fault with 
‘him for his visiting her too seldom and he 
retorted sharply. Bitter words were spoken 
-on both sides, which would have been 
unspoken had they loved each other less. 
‘Then he left in an unreasonable burst of 
rage and, vowing that their engagement was 
-at an end, sailed for India. He seemed to 
‘have forgotten Margaret, for he married a 
lady there whom he had met on his voyage. 
His wife’s health became impaired, and they 
-sailed to the major’s old home, where she 
gave birth to a boy, the Hal of my story. 
‘She died shortly after, and the major after a 
year or two was sent for to India to settle up 

‘the affairs of a friend. He placed his son in 
the care of a relative, and when he went 
back to India did not return for many years, 
but sent an allowance for his son regularly 
every three months. 

But what was all this to Margaret now ? 

So he had come home at last—home to the 
boy whom he had known only for the first 
few years of his life; nome to—Margaret 
would not think further. She would close 
her heart to all other utterances than 
thoughts of Rosie. 

She loved this child—her dead sister’s 
child. The babe had come into her life ata 
time when all around her was shrouded in 
gloom. In the renunciation of a fond’ hope 
she had turned to the little stranger for 
solace and comfort. Rosie had been like a 
stray ray of sunlight in the darkened room. 
“To Margaret it seemed as if she were now 
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her very 6wn. She had spoiled the child, 
perhaps, but she was so winsome a creature 


-she could not punish her for her trifling 


offences. After awhile a mother’s love 
crept into her heart, and she was not like an 
old maid. A sweetness crept into her life, a 
feeling of sacred trust. The bitterness 
vanished, and when Major Cole returned for 
a brief visit to leave his little son with his 
mother, Margaret was ready to give the 
little one a portion of her heart. The boy 
had loved her from the moment he began to 
distinguish faces. 

The hand of an infinite destiny had shaped 
their lives. It was not Margaret’s desire to 
have the two young people thrown together, 
but they met and naturally fell in love with 
each other, and no one knew the pain their 
love making had caused her. 

She schooled herself to meet the major 
this time, and externally at least was calm. 
His coming was delayed from time to time, 
so when at last he called upon her, she was 
prepared to betray no emotion. 

He was a handsome man of forty-five, who 
had seen only the bright side of life. Yet, 
used as he was to society, his manner was 
constrained when he met Margaret. He 
had meant to be formal, but when she went 
forward to meet him she seemed so little 
changed, so like the Margaret of old, that 
the blood rushed to his face and he stam- 
mered out:— 

‘* Miss Mar— Margaret! ”’ 

‘* William,” she said calmly, as if the ut- 
terance cost her no effort, ‘‘ you will let me 
welcome you to my home again; and Rosie,”’ 
here she turned aud drew forward the blush- 
ing girl who was seeking shelter behind her 
lover, ‘‘ Rosie has been eager for your com- 
ing.”’ 

Then they sat down; the four gathered 
around the bright fire, and talked of com- 
monplaces; but at last the conversation 
drifted into other channels, and they talked 
of old times and old friends. 

When Harry and the major left, there was 
a rose blush upoh Margaret’s cheek that 
vied with the crimson of the younger girl, 
and Rose, thoughtless child, exclaimed :— 

‘* Why, auntie, you look like a school-gir]; 
you are beautiful to-night. What if the 
major should fall in love with you? 1 wish 
he would.” 

After that the major came frequently— 
tvo often, Harry sometimes thought when 
he longed to have his little love alone for a 
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while. Still he had a kiss on the sly some- 
times, and if the major saw, he wisely pre- 
tended blindness. 

The young people’s wedding was to take 
place on New Year’s Day, and the interven- 
ing time, from the Christmas holiday; was 
to be full of merry-making. 

They were to follow the time-honored 
English custom of burning the Yule log, 
and Harry, anxious to do something to 
please Rosie, had scoured the woods and 
brought in a lot of mistletoe, and the eve 
before Christmas the major came over to 
help them trim with it. There were ever- 
greens and holly with shining leaves, twined 
into garlands, but the mistletoe was to form 
the ‘* Lovers’ Arch.” 

‘* Now, remember,” Harry said smiling, 
** whoever goes under it must pay the for- 
feit.” 

The major looked at Margaret, a twinkle 
in his black eye. ‘* Will you remember?” 
he asked. 

For the first time Margaret betrayed con- 
fusion, to cover which she framed some 
trifling excuse to leave the room. 

** Auntie is not herself, of late—she seems 
abstracted,” said Rosie. 

She stepped backward as she said this, and 
stood directly under the mistletoe. Quick 
as a flash the major snatched a kiss from her 
pretty lips. 

Margaret entered again just then, and 
Major Cole became so embarrassed that the 
laugh was on the other side. 

‘¢ Father is renewing his boyhood again,” 
said Harry. 

Later, when the others were engaged else- 
where, returning to the parlor for something, 
she noticed a part of the mistletoe had be- 
come disarranged. She could scarely touch 
it when standing on tiptoe, so she brought a 
low stool, and reaching up replaced it. The 
work was just completed when the major 
entered. Margaret was looking her sweet- 
est. She was flushed with excitement, and 
her dark blue dress with its finish of soft 
white lace, was very becoming. She was, 
indeed, a tempting sight, which the major 
could not resist. He went toward her, and 
suddenly grasping her hands, said with more 
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energy than he was wont to throw into his 
tone:— 

‘* Margaret, you are directly under the 
mistletoe; may I claim the forfeit ? ” 

The blood rushed to her face, then re- 
ceded, leaving her white and cold. She 
would have drawn back but he held her firmly 
where she stood. An angry flush mounted 
to her cheek. How dared he—after all— 
after all that had been ? 

But the major either could or would not 
see, and drawing her closer yet keeping her 
still under the magic mistletoe, gave her a 
hearty kiss. 

A ringing laugh from the doorway, and 
Harry and Rosie rushed in with evident de- 
light expressed upon their countenances. 

“*O auntie! if only you could be persuaded 
to take pity upon father’s loneliness,” and 
Harry took Margaret’s hand that now lay 
cold and trembling within his. 

The major stood silent. How could he 
tell Margaret that he loved her—had loved 
her all through the years past? He had 
caused her pain then, and could she believe 
him now? Perhaps she had not quite for- 
given his unreasonable anger which had 
parted them. 

Margaret was drooping as the lily droops 
from the storm, but for her it was a shower 
of memories. She looked and their eyes 
met. 

Perhaps he read there the secret she had 
striven to hide. The years fell away one by 
one. He was a youth, she a fair girl. He 
loved her. He held out his arms, saying: 
‘** Margie, I want you.” 

Margaret hesitated. A woman’s pride 
was at stake, but Rosie crept to her and 
whispered, ‘‘ Think, auntie, how lonely you 
will be when I am gone.” 

Once more the major spoke, ‘“‘ Margie I 
love you.” 

The same sweet name; no one else had 
ever called her by it; the very words he had 
used over twenty years before. His arms 
‘were still extended, he waited for her, and 
Margaret going into them was folded close 
to his heart. 

She had found her resting place at last. 
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A TALE OF A BANK CLERK. 


NCE there wasa man. He was a clerk 

in a bank at forty-five dollars a month. 

His name was John Smith, says a writer in 

the Pittsburg Times. Ata directors’ meeting 

one day, after the discounts had been 

passed upon and the portly directors were 

laboriously getting up to go, the president, 

who had the ablest and most expansive vest 
of any of them, stopped them. 

‘* By the way,’’ he remarked, ‘“‘I have a 
note from John Smith, one of our young 
men, you know—some of you know him— 
but I guess I must have lost it. Anyhow, 
he wants his salary raised. Says the busi- 
ness of the bank is four times what it used 
to be, and his work has increased accord- 
ingly. Says with increase in the amount of 
money handled comes increase in the strain 
on his integrity. Seems to think he ought 
to be paid for not robbing-us. Besides, he 
says he can scarcely keep his family on his 
salary. I suppose I can answer it without 
calling another board meeting,”’ he concluded 
facetiously. 

‘** Tell him he oughtn’t to have such a big 
family,”’ suggested one. 

** Quote the law against embezzlement to 
him,” said another, and so on, as they but- 
toned their overcoats and went out about 
their business. 


By and by John Smith got a note like this, 
signed by the president, and written on the 
note-paper of the bank, bearing the impos- 
ing array of directors’ names in neat engrav- 
ing at the head of it. 


Mr. Jonn SmitH—Dear Sir: In answer 
to yours of even date, 1 am instructed by 
the board of directors to say that they can- 
not agree with your view of the case. It is 
true that your work has largely increased, 
with the growth of the bank under its pres- 
ent succes:ful management. 
more than you are able to do, and no more 
than we can find others to do for the salary 
we now pay you. The other phase of the 
matter you present—that we shguld pay you 
for the moral wear and tear incident to re- 
sisting temptation to steal, as well as for the 
physical and mental work you do—has no 
weight. Our relations, however pleasant 
personally, are purely a business affair on 
both sides. We pay youso much money for 


But it is no 


so much work. Your honesty is presumed. 
If yot should prove dishonest we would dis- 
charge you and the law would send you to 
prison. 

With your family affairs we have nothin 
to do, but I may suggest to you that careful 
economy in small household expenditures 
will result in an annual saving which will 
perhaps surprise you. Without referring 
especially to you—for I never endeavored to 
pry into your private affairs, nor inquired 
how you lived—I may say that, in my 
opinion, the prevailing tendency of young 
people now-a-days is to live too high, instead 
of being careful to lay up something for a 
rainy day. Yours truly, etc. 


The directors hadn’t been in session long 
the next day when John Smith opened the 
door, handed in a slip of paper, and walked 
back to his desk. There was silence for a 
minute, then a murmur, then the clerks out- 
side heard a clatter of moving chairs in the 
board-room, and then the door opened and 
two or three voices called ‘* Smith! ” 

‘In a moment,” answered Smith, cheer- 
fully, laying a blotter between the leaves of 
the book he had been writing in, and care- 
fully tucking the pen behind his ear, as 
though he were making his toilet. 

‘* What do you mean by this?” they de- 
manded, when he appeared in the directors’ 
room. ‘Telling us there is only $9,647.80 
available cash, and suggesting that we get 
some for the counter.” 

“Iv’s so,” said Smith, ‘“* and I thought. 
you ought to know it before the money is all 
checked out. ‘The bank oughtn’t to have to 
close its doors in the middle of the day.” 

‘** But according to your statement of yes- 
terday, and your showing of to-day’s busi- 
ness, there ought to be $259.648. Where is. 
the other quarter of a million? We were 
just discussing an investment for it.”’ 

invested it myself,’’ responded 
Smith coolly, ‘‘ in a safe place—$250,000 of 
ii. The other twenty cents I took for street- 
car money. I took a quarter of a million 
away with me last evening.” 

what ?”’ 

**T stole it, in plain English. When I got 
this response to my note to the president I— 
but, really, I must renew my suggestion 
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about the advisability of getting some cash 
on the counter. You are very short, and 
you ought to attend to it at once.” 

Two of the directors drew their checks on 
other banks and sent them out, although 
the signatures were very shaky, and then, 
quite at his ease, Mr. Smith leaned up 
against the carved mantlepiece, read the 
president’s note refusing his request for an 
increase, and went on:— 

‘* When I got this note, it set me to think- 
ing whether, as our relations were a purely 
business affair, I couldn’t do better than go 
on as I had been doing. There was $250,000 
in convenient shape that I could get my 
hands on. I might have skipped to Canada 
with it, but I don’t like the climate. I took 
the money away with me, and concealed it”’ 
— pausing for a moment and smiling down 
into their eager faces, ‘‘in a place known 
only to myself. I shall give myself up, and 
as our relations, in the language of the 
president, have been ‘ personally pleasant,’ 
I will save you the expense of a trial, by 
pleading guilty. The maximum sentence 
for my offence, under the laws of this state, 
is ten years in the penitentiary. With the 
commutation off for good behavior, that will 
be about eight and a half years. It will be 
dull, but I will not be idle. I have never 
had leisure to cultivate the graces of the 
mind. I have a taste for music. I will 
cultivate it. I will book myself up in the 
polite sciences. I will learn a modern lan- 
guageortwo. I am thirty-one years old now. 
When I have served my term and am clear 
of the law, I will come out of prison thirty- 
nine years old, with a cultivated mind, anda 
comfortable fortune of $250,000 awaiting 
me. I can afford to go away, to travel in 
foreign countries, and enjoy life. Of course 
1 will lose the interest on my $250,000 while 
I am in prison, but if I were to live on air, 
and go naked, and save all my salary, 1 
wouldn’t have one-fiftieth as much at the 
age of thirty-nine. On the whole, I think I 
have made a good speculation. Don’t you?” 

The opinions of the directors were not 
very coherent just at the moment. They 
made various appeals to him, on the confi- 
deuce they had had in him, on the good 
name he bore, on the dishonor he would in- 
cur, etc., but he responded that all these had 
not helped him to an increase in salary, and 
relentlessly quoted the language of the presi- 
dent’s note to him, that “their relations 
were purely a business affair on both sides.”’ 
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Finally he said:— 

‘‘Our relations have been ‘ personally 
pleasant,’ and I have no unconquerable de- 
sire to spend the next eight and a half years 
in jail. I will make you a proposition. If 
you will sign a bond not to prosecute me, 
and publish in the daily papers a set of res- 
olutions setting forth that whereas your 
valued and trusted employe, John Smith, by 
the receipt of a legacy from a deceased re- 
lative has been relieved of the necessity of 
further service, resolved, that you part with 
him with extreme regret, etc.,—if you do 
this, I will bring back $125,000, and content 
myself with the other $125,000. The in- 
terest will make up a good part of the loss to 
me.” 

It was hard to give up $125,000 and hitch 
to it a set of resolutions, complimenting the 
thief, but it was a choice between getting 
half the loaf or nothing. Was the satisfac- 
tion of sending him to prison for eight and 
a half years worth $15,000 a year to them? 
They figured on it, and agreed that it wasn’t. 
They accepted his proposition, drew up the 
bond, and signed it. 

‘** You can get the resolutions in shape by 
to-morrow,”’ he said, ‘*‘ and have them ready 
when | bring the money. It would scarcely 
be delicate for me to be present when they 
are adopted.”’ 

‘** Couldn’t you bring it to-day, Mr. Smith?” 
asked the president, in a perspiration. 

‘* No, I haven’t time to go after it. The 
work at my desk always keeps me busy until 
the hour for closing the bank. You will 
have to trust me till to-morrow, and as by 
signing this bond you have committed your- 
selves to the compounding of a felony, I 
guess I can trust you—even as a purely busi- 
ness affair.’’ 

They were all on hand early next day. 
Smith, the cashier said, not without some 
surprise at hearing the president inquire for 
him as ‘“* Mr.”? Smith, had gone out to get 
his lunch. He was asked for half a dozen 
times before he came. Every few minutes 
the door of the directors’ room would open, 
a perspiring face would be thrust out, and 
Smith would be inquired for. Then the face 
would be withdrawn and the directors would 
fall to discussing whether, after all, Smith 
hadn’t taken their bond and given them the 
slip. At the stroke of twelve the door 
opened, and Smith walked in. He picked 
up the resolutions, read them with approval, 
and with a ‘“‘ Thank you, gentlemen; this is 
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handsome,’’ he handed a package to the 
president, saying:— 

‘* Here is your money.” 

Then he took his former stand by the 
mantlepiece, and watched their eager faces 
while they bent over to count it. A hun- 
‘dred crisp one-thousand dollar bills—then 
$25.000, some of it in smaller denominations 
—$25,000 more yet—and then, to their 
amazement, another one hundred thousand- 
dollar bills. 

‘* Why, it’s all here—you’ve brought it all 
back 

‘“*T never meant to steal it,’ said Smith, 
coolly. ‘*I made you believe I did merely 
to convince you that you were conducting 
your bank on the wrong principle, in keeping 
a man on a starvation salary with a fortune 
within his grasp. I wanted to make you 
understand that there is something more in 
the relations between a bank and its trusted 
employes than cold business. 1 suppose you 


will have no further use forme. I am ready 
to turn over my books as soon as you name 
my successor. He will.find them all right. 
Good-day.”’ 

He walked backed to his desk. Pretty 
soon they called him again, and the presi- 
dent made a little speech. He said the les- 
son had been an unpleasant one, but they 
were disposed to take it in the spirit iu which 
it was given. Perhaps he was right. They 
had no desire to punish him, but—and here 
he hesitated and stammered a little—they 
were also unwilling, that is to say, they had 
no desire, to keep a financier of his ability 
in the humble capacity in which he had 
hitherto been employed. Therefore, one of 
their number, Mr. Wilkins, who was the 
agent of an insurance company, at a salary 
of $4,000 a year, had decided to resign that 
position, and would have Mr. Smith ap- 
pointed his successor. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Smith could take a vacation of two weeks. 


A TWELFTH-NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY J. S. RANKIN. 


It was a bitter day in December when 
Charley and I traveled down to York- 
‘shire; but we forgot all the discomforts of 
the journey when we reached Doverscourt 
Manor and received a warm welcome from 
Amy and ber husband, from whom we had 
received an invitation to spend Christmas. 
My sister was the picture of happiness; her 
face told such a tale of content that is was 
upnecessary to question her on the subject. 
Doverscourt Manor was many-gabled, 
quaint-looking, and picturesque, the front 
being painted in black and white. The date 
of erection was uncertain; but it was prior 
to the Commonwealth, for tradition said that 
his Majesty King Charles I]. bad lain hid- 
den there for some time. 

The grounds bordered on the moors. At 
the back of the Manor was a pine-wood, 
which rendered the view from that side ex- 
ceedingly gloomy. The house was built 
with a centre-block three stories high, the 
upper one projecting, and on either side a 
wing. The right one was of modern date; 
but the left, or western wing, was very an- 
cient, and was not used. 


There were two halls, from the innermost 
of which a door opened into the passage 
leading to the domestic offices. On the 
right of this passage were the servant’s hall 
and pantries, on the left the kitchen, the 
servants’ staircase, and a door shutting off 
the stairway leading to the western wing. 
At the end of the passage were two large 
cellars, the outer one opening into a part of 
the grounds where grew a helt of fir-trees, 
and which was called ‘‘ the wilderness.” 

The chief staircase went up from the hall, 
and opened on to a corridor which branched 
off in two directions and led to the principal 
bed-rooms. Some of these chambers were 
reached by extra little flights of stairs, which 
were rather perplexing until one knew one’s 
way about. the house. 

One morning my brother-in-law suggested 
that we should explore the western wing, 
the abode of the family ghost. The rooms 
there were small, low-pitched, and almost 
bare of furniture. It one of them stood a 
large old-fashioned wardrobe filled with 
treasures in the way of dresses and dress- 
materials. There were satins and rich bro- 
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cades and beautiful old lace. The dresses 
had formed the trosseau of the family 
ghost whose story we asked the old house- 
keeper to tell. 

The legend was as follows: A niece of 
the head of the house at the time of Crom- 
well’s triumph was engaged to a Royalist of 
high degree; but the damsel loved a round- 
head officer, with whom she would have 
eloped but for their funds. One day the 
girl discovered a secret which her uncle 
believed was carefully guarded. This was 
that the king was in hiding in a secret 
chamber in Doverscourt Manor. The girl 
knew how high a price was set upon the 
head of the fugitive, and conceived the 
idea of obtaining the money for her lover by 


"betraying the king into his hands. She 


made all her plans, and on the appointed 
night let her lover in the door of the cellar 
opening from ‘‘ the wilderness.” Together 
they went to the secret chamber. The girl 
unlocked the door, and the inmate of the 
room turned round instantly upon his in- 
truders, revealing the face of the master of 
the house. He had been warned that 
treachery was afoot, and had _ quietly 
removed his royal guest to a place of safety, 
and himself occupied the secret room in 
order to discover the traitor. In his rage at 
his niece’s base ingratitude he turned her 
out of doors. The next day she was found 
in the grounds, stabbed by the ruthless 
hand of her pretended lover in his fury at 
the failure of the wicked scheme. The mis- 
erable girl, arrayed, aa on the night of her 
crime, in a white dress and veil, and carry- 
ing a lamp and bunch of keys, was said to 
haunt the western wing and staircase. So 
firmly did the servants believe in the appari- 
tion that none of them ever approached that 
wing after dark. 


That winter was very severe, and the gen- 
tlemen spent much of their time in skating. 
In the meantime Amy and I were very 
happy together, finding full and pleasant 
occupation in preparing a Chistmas-tree for 
Christmas Eve for the benefit of the servants 
and villagers. We also accomplished won- 
ders in the way of warm garments, helped 
by old nurse and Amy’s maid with her sew- 
ing-machine. We worked very hard, but 
were amply rewarded for our exertions when 
the evening came, and we saw the general 
delight caused by our presents. 

The hall was prettily decorated, and Amy 


and I donned gorgeous array, aware that 
this would be considered a great compliment, 
and would give pleasure to those who had 
few opportunities of seeing handsome dress- 
es. ‘The tree’ was followed by a dance 
in the hall and a capital supper. Among 
the servants I noticed particularly one who 
had not been long at Doverscourt, where she 
filled the post of under-housemaid. I never 
could say why my attention was especially 
attracted to her, for, beyond the fact of her 
appearing somewhat sickly, there was noth- 
ing noticeable about her. Afterwards I re- 
membered how persistently she had stared 
at Amy, who was a lovely picture in sap- 
phire velvet and diamonds. Several times I 
caught the girl’s eyes when she had been 
gazing at her mistress, and the idea crossed 
my mind that she was fascinated by the 
gleam of the diamonds, the like of which she 
had probably never seen before. 

We spent Christmas Day very quietly. 
We went to church in the morning, and we 
had only one guest at dinner, Doctor Patter- 
son, who, having missed Amy at church, 
had called to inquire after her. He was a 
childless widower, and consequently lonely, 
so it was not a difficult matter to persuade 
him to join our party. That was our first 
introduction to each other, and, as was 
subsequently proved, we were mutually at- 
tracted. 

Christmas passed, and the New Year 
came. There was to be a fancy-ball at the 
county-town on Twelfth Night, to which 
Willie and Charley were going, the one as 
Faust, the other as Mephistopheles. They 
were most anxious that I should accompany 
them, arrayed in one of the costumes lying 
in the wardrobe in the western wing. I did 
not care about it, as I did not wish to 
leave Amy; but I was puzzled to find an ex- 
cuse for refusing to comply with their wish. 
However, the matter was otherwise settled. 
I caught such a bad cold that I was laid up 
for two days, and, though I was better when 
‘Twelfth Night came, it would have been 
madness to go cut at night—a fact plain to 
all. 

We dined earlier than usual, in order to 
give the men time for their long drive. 
After dinner, Amy and I settled ourselves 
in the library, which we preferred to the 


‘large drawing-room when we were alone. 


When Willie appeared in his dress as Faust, 
I went to see how Charley was getting on— 
for punctuality was not one of his virtues, 
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and ny brother-in-law was apt to get im- 
patient if he were kept waiting. 

I knocked at Charley’s door; and, when he 
called out ‘‘Come in!” I entered; but I 
started back in horror at his disguise. 

**O Charley,” I cried, ‘‘ what a horrible 
dress! ”’ 

“Yes. Isn’t it fine?” he laughed. 

*“*T wish you had not chosei that, dear,” 
Isaid. Ido Amy will not see you, 
or any of the servants.” 

‘*T will take care of that, so don’t worry 
yourself, Bab. I will dwadle about until 
Kenrick goes ‘on the rampage,’ and then 
run straight out to the carriage. This cloak 
covers me well, and I’ll take my head in my 
pocket.”’ 

Charley did as he promised. Waiting, 
after the carriage came round, until Willie 
began to call to him to hurry, he came flying 
dvwn-stairs, and, calling out ‘‘ Good-night, 
Amy!” was in the carriage before his com- 
panion. 

My brother-in-law, always considerate for 
his dependents, had decided that he and 
Chariey would sleep in the town, so as to 
avoid having the coachman out again that 
night in the intense cold. A small portman- 
t au conveying their morning-dress was put 
into the carriage. In this the fancy attire 
would be brought back, so that I had no 
longer any fears of Charley’s hideous garb 
being seen by the household. 

We did not stay down-stairs long after the 
men left. Amy, who had been ailing all 
day, became so nervous as the evening pro- 
gressed that nurse persuaded her to go up- 
stairs and get to bedearly. Then nurse and 
I sat over the fire chatting quietly, until 
Amy’s calm breathing told that she was 
asleep. We had been talking of ‘‘ the days 
that are no more,” and the time had passed 
so quickly that we were both astonished to 
hear the clock strike twelve. Nurse rose 
then, and went away to her own room. I 
was going to sleep with Amy and had un- 
dressed, but was wrapped in a warm dress- 
ing-gown which had been a Christmas pres- 
en. from Amy and Willie. I lingered over 
the fire after nurse left, lost in thought. 

I was aroused from my dreams by the 
sound of wheels in the stable-yard; but, be- 
fore I had time to wonder what it meant, 
the door opened quietly, and my brother-in- 
law came into the room. 

‘“* Why, Willie,” I whispered, ‘‘ what does 
this mean ?”’ 


‘*T was nervous about Amy; she looked so 
pale to-night that I could not make up my 
mind to stay away,’ he answered. ‘* The 
ball was a stupid affair, and in an hour both 
Charley and I had had enough of it; so we 
slipped out and went back to the hotel. In 


the parlor we came across Giles, who asked ~ 


if I would not prefer to drive back, as it was 
not much past eleven. I was glad enough 
to act upon his suggestion; and so here we 
are!’ 

‘¢ And where is Charley ?’’ I asked. 

“In his room, I believe. Good-night, 
Barbara.”’ 

* Good-night,”’ I replied; and then I went 
in search of Charley. 

I found him in his room smoking before 
guing to bed. He still wore his fancy-dress, 
which looked more repulsive than before. 
He greeted me with:— 

‘Well, Bab, it all went right, you see. 
No one saw me.” 

That’s well,’ returned. ‘ But dotake 
the horrid things off and lock them up 
safely.” 

** All right; I'll take care. I shall never 
wear them again. There were several 
dresses like mine in the ball-room, and I 
came to the conclusion that I did not like it 
when I saw it upon others.”’ 

When I reached my own chamber, I found 
the fire nearly out and the room quite cold, 
and it made me shiver. Even after I was 
covered up in bed I could not get warm, and 
my chest was so oppressed that I could 
hardly breathe. I got up and coaxed my 
fire to burn up again, and put on some wood, 
which soon blazed up. But the warmth 
failed to give me the hoped-for relief, so I 
determined to sally forth in quest of mustard 
and linseed, both of which I knew I should 
find in Amy’s store-closet, which was on the 
bed-room floor, and the keys of which she 
had handed over to me. But I hunted in 
vain for the keys—nowhere could I find 
them—so I concluded that I had left them in 
Amy’s room. By rousing the housekeeper 
I could get her duplicate key, but [ was loth 
to do that; so I decided that I would go 
down-stairs and look in the kitchen for what 
I wanted. 

But first I put a small kettle which was 
kept in my room upon the fire, as I should 
need boiling water for the poultice Lintended 
to make. Then, drawing over my shoes a 
pair of soft knitted boots to render my fovt- 
steps inaudible, I started on my expedition, 
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proceeding along the corridor and down the 
back-staircase. I crept along as quietly as 
possible, anxious not to disturb Amy, who 
was a very light sleeper. There was a turn 
in the staircase about half-way down; and 
when I passed that I was surprised to see a 
bright light shining under the pantry door. 
Supposing that Markham the butler was 
there, and not caring to be seen by him in 
my dishabille, I drew back—just in time— 
for the pantry door opened, and out came 
Jane, the under-housemaid. 
che left the door open, and went on into 
the kitchen. To my horror and dismay, I 
saw in the pantry two strange men busily 
employed in emptying the plate-chest. 

When I saw Jane, I blew out my light, 
and well was it I did so, for one of the men 
turned round suddenly, and I thought looked 
at me. Fear lent me wings; I turned and 
sped noiselessly uv-stairs. There was a 
door at the top of the staircase, which I shut 
and locked. Then I flew to Charley’s room. 
Foremost in my mind was the thought that 
Amy must not hear of the alarm; therefore 
no help could be obtained from Willie. I 
had only Charley to look to. How thankful 
I felt that they had not stayed in town as had 
been proposed! I listened for sounds from 
below before knocking at Charley’s door. 
All was still, so it was clear I was not fol- 
lowed. 

Charley was sitting as I had left him, still 
in his fancy-dress. He started up when I 
entered, exclaiming:— 

‘* Good heavens, Bab, what’s the matter ? 
You look like a ghost!” 

I told him quickly of my discovery, and 
asked if I should wake Markham, who slept 
at the top of the house. 

‘*No,’’ replied Charley; ‘‘ let me go and 
reconnoitre. I shall soon see whether it is 
necessary to call the men. The fewer peo- 
ple about, the less fear there will be of dis- 
turbing Amy.”’ 

‘* But,” I remonstrated, ‘‘ what can you 
do alone? There may be several men hid- 
den in those cellars.’ 

‘*T expect you saw all there are,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘‘ Of course that housemaid knew 
that Kenrick and I were to be away to-night, 
and arranged her plans accordingly.” 

‘* How could Jane be so wicked,’’ I cried, 
‘‘and Amy so kind to her and the other 
servants? I noticed how she stared at Amy 
on Christmas Eve; no doubt she was won- 
dering how she could get hold of her dia- 


monds. There’s one comfort—she is sure 
to know about the ghost, so will be afraid to 
come up the western staircase; and I have 
locked the other door.” 

When I spoke of the ghost, Charley 
cried:— 

Splendid idea! Have you courage to 
help me, Bab? If so, I think we shall con- 
trive to give the gentry a scare, and so save 
the plate.” 

It took us but a very few minutes to ar- 
range our plans. I was to take my place on 
the staircase leading to the western winz, so 
that I could glide backwards or forwards as 
seemed most desirable. A sheet off Char- 
ley’s bed wrapped round my head and shoul- 
ders made, with my dressing-gown, a suffi- 
ciently ghostly attire, and my fright had 
made my face white enough for any visitant 
from the world of spirits. Charley in the 
meantime would step down the servants’ 
staircase and reconnoitre. 

‘** But your dress, Charley,” I said; ‘ will 
it take you long to change it?”’ 

Bother the dress!’’ he answered. 
can’t stop for that. If the sight of me 
frightens the fellows, so much the better; it 
may save trouble. I do not fancy they will 


meddle with me when they catch sight of me.’’ 


We glided quietly along the corridor, shut- 
ting behind us a door which separated Amy’s 
bed-room, dressing-room, and boudoir from 
the rest of the house. I settled myself at an 
angle of the stairs, where, by bending for- 
ward a little, 1 could open the door at the 
foot of the staircase so as to get the pantry 
door in view. It was shut again now, but I 
could hear the click of silver as well as the 
men’s voices. Before I had been long at 
my post, the door was opened again, and a 
man came out carrying a large bundle, which 
he took along the passage to the cellar and 
left there. He did not shut the door on his 
return, and by bending forward a little I 
could see the prefidious Jane and three men 
all busily engaged. Presently I heard one 
man ask:— 

‘* Are you sure every one is gone to bed, 
Jenny? It was an awful sell those gents 
coming back, when we thought they were 
safely out of the way.”’ 

Oh, yes!” replied Jane. ‘*The master 
and Mr. Fortescue went straight up-stairs, 
and then Miss Fortescue went to bed.” 

Then another man’s voice said:— 

‘*T watched the coachman away, so all’s 
right outside.” 
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There was silence for a few seconds, and 
then the same voice said:— 

“‘?’m uncommon hungry, but I suppose 
the work must be done before supper. I 
hope you have got a good feed for us, Jenny, 
and lots of fizz.’’ 

*“*Tt will be the worse for Jenny if she 
hasn’t got plenty of fizz, and dry fizz too; 
I’m not going to drink any nasty sweet 
stuff,’ said a voice I had not yet heard. 
** What have you got, Jenny ?”’ 

‘** Cold sirloin of beef, turkey and tongue, 
Stilton cheese, and mince-pies,” the girl 
answered, in a sulky tone. 

‘** Hurrah!” cried one of the men. 

**Hold your tongue, you fool! ”’ said the 
voice that had threatened Jenny. ‘‘ Do you 
want to bring the butler down to us ?”’ 

‘“*There’s no fear of Markham,” Jenny 
assured them. ‘I mixed a glass of grog for 
him at supper-time; I shouldn’t wonder if 
he overslept himself to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Trust Jenny!’? one of the men re- 
marked. 

Just then I heard a chuckle which I knew 
was Charley smothering alaugh. The sense 
of his nearness comforted me, and my cour- 
age rose to the occasion. The thought of 
how much was at stake, that perhaps Amy’s 
life as well as my own and Charley’s de- 
pended upon my coolness, gave me a strong 
control over my feelings, and I felt ready 
for almost any emergency. Could I have 
foreseen what was coming, I think my cour- 
age would have failed. 

One by one, when packed, the bundles 
were taken away and deposited in the cellar 
—no doubt the intention was to remove all 
the booty atonce. I could tell that hitherto 
the outer door had not been opened—had it 
been, a blast of cold air would have reached 
me in my hiding-place—so thus far the 
plate was safe. Presently some one said:— 

‘* That’s about all; and a jolly haul it is 
for one night’s work.” 

‘* Wait a bit,” broke in a savage voice. 
‘* Now then, Jenny, about them di’monds. I 
ain’t agoing without they.” 

My heart stood still with terror; for the 
diamonds were in Amy’s dressing-room. 
Breathlessly I waited for the answer. Jane 
spoke in a deprecating voice now. 

Tom dear, leave them for to-night! 
promise to get them for you somehow.”’ 

““Come, come, my lady, none of your 
larks! Them di’monds I came for, and them 
di’monds I'll have if I swing forit! And 


I’m not going to leave you here neither, to 
split on me. So just you come along and 
show me where they be.”’ 

so afraid we’ll be caught! remon- 
strated Jane. ‘“‘If you go up-stairs, some 
one may hear us! ”’ 

Her remonstrances were useless, for the 
man exclaimed furiously :— 

‘Gammon! You come along or I’ll make 
you.”’ 

I was in anagony. 1 knew Charley would 
not let the man get up the stairs without a 
fight, and I thought, what should I do if he 
were killed, or even hurt? 

‘“*Very well,’ Jane agreed, then added, 
‘* But suppose you have just a drop of 
champagne first. It’s the besi—what came 
in just before Christmas. Markham called 
me to hold the candle, so I saw where he 
put 

The * pop”’ of cocks told that Jane’s sug- 
gestion had been favorably received. In a 
moment the idea came to me to try to get to 
Charley while the men were busy with their 
champagne. I at once acted upon the idea. 
Summoning all my courage, I put my lamp 
down on the topmost stair, where it would 
be hidden by the turn, and, slipping out 
through a very small aperture—for I was 
afraid the door might creak if opened widely 
—I got safely to where Charley stood. He 
had not heard me move, and he started 
when he saw me. : 

** What a splended ghost you make, Bab! 
You really half scared me! ” he said. 

“OQ Charley,” I whispered anxiously, 
‘¢ did you hear what the wretches said about 
the diamonds? Whatcan we do? Do let 
me call Markham.”’ 

“It’s no good now, dear, it’s too late. 
Never fear, though. They shall not pass 
me, even if they try, which I doubt if they 
will when they see me. At any rate, I can 
defend myself; look here,’? and he drew a 
pistol from some part of his clothing. 

‘¢O Charley, don’t kill them; pray don’t.” 

“Not I, dear. Even if 1 fire, I shall take 
care only to disable them. Don’t stay if you 
are frightened, pet. You can easily get 
away now. Hark how merry those fellows 
are! ”’—as bursts of smothered laughter came 
from the pantry. 

As if I would leave him to face the danger 
alone! But that was Charley all over. He 
never thought of himself. 

‘*Of course I shall not leave you, Char- 
ley,” I answered. 
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“* Verv well; then go back to your post. 
You will judge what is the proper time to 
show yourself.” 

1 obeyed, and had only just reached my 
hiding place when the door was once more 
opened, and out came a most ruffianly-look- 
ing man, followed by Jane. She looked 
back to say:— 

‘** Put out the gas; we don’t ‘want it now, 
and it will be safer.” 

The man was a step or two in advance of 
Jane beyond the door of my staircase. What 
attracted her attention will never be known, 
but she glanced at the staircase of the west- 
ern wing, and through the partially opened 
door caught sight of me, as I stood with a 
faint light shining upon me from the lamp 
which was on the stairs behind me in the 
place where I put it when I went to Charley. 
With a smothered shriek she staggered back 
against the wall. Her companion turned 
upon her with a savage oath. 

‘* Come on there,” he growled, or it will 
be worse for you! What are you stopping 
for?” 

It’s the ghost!’ she moaned. 

‘*Ghost ? Gammom! Ghost or no ghost, 
you’ll take me to find them di’monds. Come, 
look alive! ” 

And, roughly seizing her arm, he began 
to drag her to the other staircase, without 
looking in my direction. But somehow just 
then the keys I held in comformity with my 
ghostly character jingled, probably because 
I was trembling with cold and fright com- 
bined. The sound arrested the man’s atlen- 
tion. Dropping Jane’s arm, he turned to- 
wards the western staircase, and at the same 
moment the other two men came to the 
pantry door which faced me. 

With the courage born of despair, I came 
gliding down the staircase without making a 
sound, thanks to my woollen boots. For 
one second the men glared at me as though 
paralyzed, while Jane, in a hoarse voice, 
said:— 

‘* It’s the ghost of the west wing! ”’ 

‘*T bain’t afraid of ghosts!” said Jane’s 
tyrant, with a terrible oath. ‘‘ Dead men 
tell no tales,” he added significantly; and 
there was murder in his face. 

I felt as if { should die; but a sound from 
the other staircase caused all eyes to turn 
towards it as I reached the bottom stair. 
Trere was a yell of horror, and, dropping 
everything they carried, away the men flew, 
helter-skelter, with Charley after them. 


Away they went, through one cellar into 
the other, which opened into ‘‘ the wilder- 
ness.”’ A rush of cold air told me that one, 
at any rate, had reached the door. Jane, 
apparently paralyzed by fear, could not get 
away so fast as the men. With a piteous 
cry, ‘‘ Tom, help me! ”’ she seized the coat 
of the man who had been so rough to her. 
But the ruffian shook her off, and she fell to 
the ground with a wild scream as Charley 
rushed past her. Then came the report of a 
pistol, followed by a groan, as the last man 
disappeared in the darkness outside. 

1 had joined Charley in the cellar by this 
time. 

‘*l’ve winged one of the wretches,’’ he 
said, so I dare say he will be caught. But 
I don’t care much how it is, as the booty is 
saved. We have .got this woman too. I 
dare say she will turn queen’s evidence. I 
must get these togs off—they are so hot,” 

As he spoke, he flung off part of his hide- 
ous disguise, appearing in a cool costume of 
shirt-sleeves.: Then he looked about for 
some rope, saying he would tie the woman’s 
arms and legs lest she should escape. 

The wretched creature lay as she fell, 
neither speaking nor moving. I thought 
she was probably too frightened to speak, 
which was hardly to be wondered at. She 
must by this time have discovered that we 
were flesh and blood; but she was in an 
awkward position—taken red-handed, so to 
speak. 

Charley found some rope, and bound 
Jane’s wrists and ankles. She made no re- 
sistance, but kept quite still. 

Don’t leave her here, Charley,” I urged; 
‘*it is so fearfully cold. She will be safe in. 
the kitchen.”’ 

‘* All right; I don’t wish to be cruel, 
though she does not deserve any mercy,” he 
said; and he lifted her and carried her along 
the passage to the kitchen. 

There we found the gas alight, and there 
was a blazing fire, with kettles singing mer- 
rily. On the table were preparations for a 
sumptuous repast. 

Well,” ejaculated Charley, “if ever I 
heard of anything so cool as this! How 
balked the fellows must feel, having lost 
their supper! ”’ 


At this idea we laughed merrily. But our 


laughter died away when we glanced at 


Jane’s face. She was positively ghastly, 
with a livid look I had never seen before, 


and evidently insensible. 
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**Good heavens!” Charley cried, as he 
looked first at me, and then at Jane, whom he 
had laid upon the hearth-rug in front of the 
fire. 

‘““What is it, Charley? Tell me!” I 
urged. 

‘**] think she’s dead! ”’ he said huskily. 

‘“*O Charley!’ I waited a moment, then 
asked, ‘‘ Did you shoot her ?”’ 

** No, no; I did not fire till I had passed 
her. I hit one of the men in the legs, but 
that was all.” 

*“*She has fainted then,’’ I said more 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’ll soon bring her round; ” 
and I stooped to look at her more closely. 

think I’ll fetch Patterson,’ remarked 
Charley, in a hoarse voice. ‘* But I must 
call Markham; you must not be left alone.” 

*“*Do,” I said; ‘“‘and ask nurse to come. 
She will know what to do.” 

An awful fear possessed me. Jane was 
stone cold, and I could not feel her heart 
beat. I suppose the fear was written on my 
face, for Charley cried:— 

“ These beastly togs—I wish I had never 
set eyes on them! If I’ve frightened that 
poor wretch to death, I stall never forgive 
ntyself! ”’ 

We acted for the best,’ I said; and 
we must not lose time now. Go quickly and 
eall nurse and Markham.” 

When I was left alone, I stooped over 
Jane, and having unfastened the cords, be- 
gan to chafe her clay-cold hands. The clock 
struck the half-hour. I looked up to see the 
time. Only half-past two! Only one hour 
since I first discovered the thieves! Could 
it be? It seemed to me as though twelve 
hours must have passed. 

Markham said he was sure Jane was dead; 
and “serve her right!’ he added, in his 
indignation. 

He went off to his pantry, and I heard him 
giving vent to sundry ejaculations, his ex- 
citement being caused no doubt by the sight 
of empty champagne bottles. 

Nurse soon came to me, and relieved my 
fears slightly by saying that she thought 
Jane had only fainted. More quickly than 
I could have believed possible Charley re- 
turned with Doctor Patterson, who knelt 
down beside Jane, felt her pulse, and then 
listened to her heart. I watched anxiously 
the expression of his face, which was so 
grave that my fears returned in full force; 
and Charley looked the picture of misery, 
At length, to our inexpressible relief, Jane 


showed signs of returning consciousness. 
The doctor called for brandy, and, filling a 
teaspoon, put it between the white lips. 
How intently we watched meanwhile, and 
how thankful we felt when the brandy was 
swallowed! 

Presently Jane heaved a deep sigh, then 
another, then opened her eyes. She looked 
at us with a dazed expression, and tried to 
speak; but the doctor checked her. He con- 
tinued to give her small doses of stimulant 
at short intervals, until a little color came 
back to the poor creature’s lips; and then he 
said she must be carried up-stairs, and put 
to bed in a warm room, but not allowed to 
exert herself in the least, or to speak. So 
the doctor and Charley carried her up-stairs, 
nurse leading the way to her own room, in 
which we decided the invalid would be bet- 
ter off than in the attic that she occupied. 

I was alone in the kitchen after they car- 
ried Jane away, for Markham was busily 
employed in his pantry, unpacking the vari- 
ous bundles left behind by the burglars in 
their hurried flight. Just as the doctor and 
Charley returned, Markham came in to say 
that nothing was missing; the whole of the 
massive silver that had been in the family 
for about two hundred years had been packed 
up to be carried away, but nothing was taken 
orinjured. I iuquired anxiously about Jane’s 
condition. 

‘** Do you think she will get well ?”’ I asked. 

cannot say yet,’”’ the doctor answered 
kindly. ‘I fancy from certain symptoms 
that the heart is diseased, and she has had 
a terrible shock. But we must hope for the 
best. Now we must think of you, for you 
look very ill. Iam not surprised that you 
were mistaken for a ghost. Here, Mark- 
ham,” he called after the butler, who was 
just leaving the kitchen, ‘‘1 think you could 
find something for this lady better for her 
just now than my physic. Some brandy— 
anything—only be quick, please,”’ he added, 
as I staggered and nearly fell. 

Charley caught me, and they placed me in 
an arm-chair by the fire, and obliged me to 
swallow some hot brandy-and-water. That 
relieved me, but when the faintness passed 
off I began tocry. I struggled with all my 
might to check the sobs that were in my 
throat, but in vain. 

‘¢ Let her alone,” I heard the doctor say; 
‘it will do her more good than anything.” 

And so they left me in peace, and by de- 
grees I recovered my self-control. 
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When I grew calm enough to speak and 
listen, we talked over the events of the night. 
Charley had given the history of what had 
happened to Doctor Patterson as they walked 
back together to Doverscourt. He praised 
me for what he called my ‘ wonderful 
bravery.”’ 

‘*I cannot think how you managed it, 
Miss Fortescue. Most women would have 
screamed the house down.” 

was really too frightened to scream,” 
I said. ‘ Besides, I thought directly the in- 
jury any alarm might do my sister.” 

‘It is well you did. A fright might have 
cost her her life,’’ was the doctor’s resporse. 
‘*It would be well to keep the facts from 
her altogether at present. Do you think it 
could be managed ? 

yes!” I replied. The servants 
are all so fond of their mistress that I am 
sure they will be silent if they understand 
why it is necessary; and my brother-in-law 
will not tell her anything if we warn him.” 

will do that,’ said the doctor. 

So we decided that all that Amy should 
hear was the fact of Jane’s illness, which 
had necessitated sending for the doctor, who 
had ordered her to be placed in a warm room 
and carefully nursed. This would account 
for her presence in nurse’s room. 

Before he left the house, Doctor Patter- 
son went up tosee Jane again. Nurse came 
down-stairs with him, and to. her care the 
doctor commended me, ordering me to bed 
at once. I was glad enough to obey, for I 
felt very lll. The old housekeeper was with 
Jane, so nurse was at liberty to attend to 
me. When the servants were about, I had 
them all in my room and told them what 
had happened. They were all loud in their 
promises of secrecy—which promises were 
faithfully kept. We did not tell them of 
Jane’s participation in the burglary, as 
Markham had promised not to betray her— 
for we did not wish to blacken the character 
of a poor creature who to all appearance was 


_ upon her death-bed. Willie agreed with us 


in this, and the tale of Jane’s wickedness 
never became known. The poor creature 
was in great danger for several days, but 
then came signs of improvement, which grew 
more decided as time passed on. I too was 
ill, and confined to my bed. Poor little Amy 
was much troubled about me, being at a loss 
to account for the depression I could not 
shake off, which was the result of the ner- 
vous shock. My peace of mind was restored 


by the tidings that Jane was out of danger; 
but what conduced to my complete recovery 
more than anything was the birth of Amy’s 
little daughter, which event came to pass 
about a week after the burglary. As I sat 
with the little Barbara in my arms and lis- 
tened to her soft breathing, I felt like a 
grandmother, and my joy was so great that 
the troublous events of that terrible Twelfth 
Night faded from my mind. 

On the day following the burglary a man 
was found in the pine-wood by one of the 
gamekeepers. He had a pistol-shot wound 
in his leg which had prevented his escape, 
and he was identified by Charley as the 
man shot by him; and at the trial which en- 
sued I identified him as the man so deter- 
mined to possess himself of my sister’s dia- 
monds. He was Jane’s brother—many 
years older than herself—and from all ac- 
counts he had always treated her most bru- 
tally. The other two men were caught 
eventually. All were proved to be members 
of a notorious gang who were ‘‘ wanted ”’ by 
the police for sundry other misdeeds. They 
were sentenced to long terms of penal servi- 
tude. Bad as these men were, they were not 
utterly wicked, for they all kept silence 
about Jane, whom Willie forgave at Amy’s 
request when she heard what had happened. 

Of course Charley and I had to appear on 
the trial; and I was greatly complimented 
for my bravery. Every one imagined that 
guilty conscience and superstition combined 
caused me to be mistaken fora ghost. The 
men themselves were firmly convinced that 
they had been put to flight by visitants from 
another world. 

Poor Jane was quite overwhelmed when 
told that ber master and mistress intended 
to forgive her and retain her in their service. 
After long and anxious consultation, this 
course was determined upon. We all agreed 
that, if sent away, she would probably go to 
the bad; whereas, if they kept her at 
Doverscourt, it would give her a chance of 
retrieving her character. She made a full 
confession, and showed such evident contri- 
tion that we had hopes of her reformation, 
which hopes were not disappointed. She is 
now in my service, and is a faithful and 
valued servant. 

Shortly after the events I have related I 
hadagreatsurprise. Ductor Patterson asked 
me to be his wife. As soon as he spoke [ 
knew that he was the one man in the world 
to me, so I was in no doubt as to my answer. 
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The one drawback to my perfect happiness 
was the thought of Charley’s loneliness 
without me. But, before my wedding-day 
came, this was removed. Charley had de- 
cided upon accepting a junior partnership 
with Doctor Patterson when qualified to do 
so. In due time he passed, and my brother 
was for a period an inmate of my house. 
Then he fell captive to the charms of a very 
eweet girl, a cousin of Willie Kenrick’s, and 
began to think of setting up housekeeping 
on his own account. 

Many years have passed since the events 
recorded. I am a very happy woman, pos- 
sessed of one of the best husbands in the 
world, and a tribe of bonny, merry children. 
Charley too is a paterfamilias, and begins to 
look quite middle-aged. 
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Doverscourt Manor echoes to the sound of 
happy voices and pattering footsteps. Amy 
has a large family, which fact has necessi- 
tated the renovation of the western wing. 
My brother-in-law had it pulled down and 
re-built. The secret chamber has been done 
away with, and the ghost has never been 
seen since the memorable Twelfth Night 
wheu it appeared to the burglars, causing 
them to drop their booty in their terrified 
flight. That it was the veritable ghost of 
the west wing who saved the family plate 
most people in the neighborhood are con- 
vinced, and any attempts to persuade them 
to the contrary are useless. On one point 
all agree, and that is that the wandering 
spirit is at rest at last. 


‘THE REVOLUTION 


T is a remarkable fact that the importa 
tions of Indian aud Ceylon teas into 
this country are now almost equal in weight 
to, and are actually greater in money-value 
than the imporiations of China teas. And 
yet the cultivation of tea in India is an in- 
dustry scarcely fifty years old, and in Ceylon 
barely ten years old. Between 1866 and 
1886 the exports of China tea doubled; but 
in the same period the exports of Indian 
teas increased fourteen-fold. The conse- 
quences, actual and impending, of this rev- 
olution in the trade are causing such seri- 
ous concern in China, where tea is a staple 
industry, as well as a leading source of im- 
perial revenue, that a special investigation 
into the whole subject was lately ordered by 
the Tsungli Yamen. 

It is shown that the decline of Chinese 
tea in favor is chiefly in Great Britian and 
America—the latter country, however, takes 
Japan tea now in preference to both Chinese 
and Indian—for Russia, the next larger con- 
sumer, is increasing its demands, although 
not sufficiently to make up for the loss of 
the British markets. It is also stated that 
the decline in favor of China teas is not due 
to any deterioration in the quality of the 
native leaf, but chiefly to the carelessness 
with which it is prepared for market. The 
growing favor of Indian teas, on the other 
hand, is said not to be due to superior flavor, 


IN TEA. 


but to superior strength and greater care in 
preparations, so that a pound of it goes much 
further than a pound of the Chinese teas. 

It is worth while comparing the systems 
on which the industry is conducted in the 
two competing countries, so as to understand 
how the great revolution in the trade has 
been accomplished. 

In China, tea is grown for the most part 
in small gardens farmed by those who own 
them, geuerally men of little or no capital 
with which to obtain fertilizers and to renew 
the plants from time to time. The * pick- 
ing’’ is done by the family of the grower; 
but in the height of the season extra hands 
have to be employed. To economize this 
expense, the picking is pushed forward, and 
the plucked leaves are allowed to stand until 
the picking is finished, whereby they suffer 
greatly in quality. A consequence of this 
manner of proceeding is that the leaves are 
not evenly ‘* withered ’’ when the process of 
manufacture begins. 

In India, on the other hand, the tea is 
grown in large gardens, sometimes covering 
thousands of acres, superintended either by 
the owner himself or by a skilled agent. In 
the Assam district the gardens are in the 
alluvial valleys of the large rivers, and many 
of them are formed of ground reclaimed 
from the primeval jungle with all the rich- 
ness of a virgin soil. The plants are grown 
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from selected seeds, and the indigenous 
plant has been found superior to the Chiua 
plant which was at first favored. The labor 
is all done by coolies, brought from the cen- 
tral provinces at a considerable expense, and 
the wages are high—for India. But with 
efficient, although costly, labor the greatest 
care is practised in cultivation, digging, 
weeding, etc., and especially in the delicate 
work of plucking. The exact moment to 
begin picking is determined by the overseer, 
and the leaves have to be removed in such a 
way as to cause no injury tothe plant. Ifa 
leaf be carefully plucked, another will follow 
in about a fortnight; but if carelessness be 
used, the branch may be rendered barren 
for the rest of the season. Close and con- 
stant supervision by European managers 
and assistants is thus necessary, and by this 
means the Indian planters get some sixteen 
successive pickings in one season; while the 
Chinese get only four. Moreover, in the 
Indian gardens, when the leaves are plucked, 
they are at once started on the course of 
‘* making,” and are not left to lie about, as 
in China; so there is no deterioration. 

Each picking of a garden is in India called 
a ‘** break,” and in China a “chop.” But 
an Indian “‘ break” is rarely above a hun- 
dred chests, and is often only twenty, and it 
is absolutely even in quality throughout; 
whereas a Chinese “‘ chop”? may be run up 
to several hundred chests or half-chesis, 
purporting to be of even quality, but made 
up of many pickings from different gardens, 
producing a mixture which is not uniform, 
at the expense of the deterioration of the 
better leaves. 

In India, each day’s picking is immediately 
‘* withered,”’ and when perfectly and evenly 
withered, is ‘‘ rolled ” lightly by a machine. 
In China, the withered or partially withered 
leaves are put into small cotton bags, 
loosely tied, and placed in wooden boxes, 
the sides of which are pierced with numer- 
ous holes. A man then gets into the box 
and presses and kneads the bags with his 
feet, with the object of both rolling the 
leaves and expressing the moisture. 

Next comes fermentation.” In India, 
this is done in the open air, without any ex- 
traneous aid; and it is part of the skill of the 
planter to know the exact moment when to 
arrest the process, for immediately the prop- 
er point is reached, the tea must be ‘ fired.” 
In China, after the jumping process above 
described, the tea is placed in baskets and 


covered up with cotton or felt mats, so as to 
retain the heat and hasten the fermentation. 
After it has stood thus covered up for a cer- 
tain time, it is taken out and “ fired.”? This 
firing is one of the most important of all the 
processes, and requires great skill and care. 
The Indian planter is most particular to see 
that only the very best hardwood charcoal is 
used, and that the tea is so constantly turned 
over that there is no chance of any of it get- 
ting burned. A single basket of burnt leaf 
will spoil a whole “‘ break.”? In China they 
often make the tea “‘ smoky” by using ill- 
made charcoal, and sometimes tarry ’’ by 
firing with soft woods like firand pine. The 
‘* tarry’ flavor, it is said, will often not de- 
velop until long after tea has left China, and 
some waters bring it out more disagreeably 
than others. 

The following is or should be the process 
of ‘firing’ by the charcoal system: After 
the fire is ready, a tubular basket, narrow at 
the middle and wide at both ends, is placed 
over it, and into this tube a sieve is dropped, 
covered with tea-leaves, shaken on it to 
about an inch in thickness. The leaves 
have to be carefully watched while the sieve 
is over the fire; and after about five or six 
minutes, they are removed and rolled. As 
the balls of leaves come out of the hands of 
the roller, they are placed in a heap on the 
floor; and when all have been thus manipu- 
lated, they are shaken on to the sieves again 
and set over the fire for a few minutes 
longer. They may even sometimes be rolled 
and fired a third time until the leaves have 
assumed the right dark color. When the 
whole batch has been thus treated, it is 
placed thickly in the baskets and again put 
over the fire. 

The attendant makes a hole with his 
hand through the centre of the mass, so as 
to allow vent to the heat as well as to any 
smoke or vapor from the charcoal, and he 
then covers it over with a flat basket. The 
heat of the fire is then reduced, and the tea 
is allowed to remain over it until perfectly 
dry. It has to be constantly watched and 
frequently stirred to ensue equal heating. 
When the firing is done, the black color of 
black tea should be well established, al- 
though it afterwards improves in appearance. 
The tea is then winnowed and sifted through 
various sieves to divide it into the different 
kinds. 

In India, however, another process for 
firing tea has been introduced of late years. 
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It is called a “Sirocco,” and is a machine 
for applying hot air, which is superseding 
the charcoal process. It is rapid in its 
work, and is said to be superior in many 
ways. The leaf is laid out on wire-gauze 
trays, which are passed through the hot-air 
machine at a temperature of three hundred 
degrees, and in from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes the tea is thoroughly fired. It is then 
placed in the ‘sifters,’? which are worked 
by machinery with either a lateral or rotatory 
motion, and the different grades are sifted 
out, such as Dust, Broken Pekoe, and 
Pekoe. The larger and coarser leaves 
which do not pass through the sieves are cut 
to an even size and classed as Pekoe Sou- 
chong. 

The Hankow Commissioner of Customs 
declares that the method practised in China 
of rolling and squeezing the leaves before 
fermentation goes a long way to account for 
the large quantities of inferior teas which 
are sent into the market—of good leaf 
spoiled. 

The weakest part of the Chinese system, 
however, seems to be in getting it to market. 
In India everything is done in the garden, 
from the picking to the packing ready for 
shipment in properly branded ‘ breaks.” 
But in China the grower does not prepare 
the tea for market; he brings it up to a cer- 
tain stage, and an intermediary ‘‘ tea-man”’ 
has to complete the work at his convenience. 
Thus the tea is often exposed to the influ- 
ence of the weather before it gets into the 
lead-lined chests. The ‘tea-man’’ lives 
mostly in Hankow, Shanghai, or Canton; 
and about March or April he starts up- 
country well supplied with copper ‘‘ cash.” 
At some suitable point for shipment he has 
a central hong”? or factory, and ‘* godown”’ 
or warehouse. Thence he despatches his 
agents in all directions; and they scatter 
sub-agents all though the tea-districts to col- 
lect the leaf from the growers. It is gradu- 
ally brought in to the **‘ hong ”’ in bags, and 
may be for days on the road, exposed to the 
weather thus imperfectly covered. When 
enough is collected at the ‘“‘ hong ”’ the tea- 
man proceeds to pick and refine it. By 
means of a revolving sieve, the larger leaves 
and the smaller are separated; then come 
mixing and blending, so as to produce an 
average appearance for different *‘ chops;”’ 
and then it is packed for market. 

One of the complaints is, that this packing 
is very carelessly and roughly done in China, 


to the further injury of the delicate leaf: 
The coolies are said to tread it into the 
boxes with their feet—not always bare— 
with a total lack of discrimination, and with 


such amount of pressure as to produce a . 


large proportion of Dust. The Commis- 
sioner at Wuhu reports: ‘‘ Instead of the 
tea being packed carefully, it is rammed 
down hard, and is put into the chests while 
stillhot. Hastily packed and heavily pressed 
down, the tea cannot possibly escape injury; 
and being put in and covered over while bot, 
it becomes damp when it gets cold. While 
hot, the tea is very brittle, and gets broken 
very easily, yielding in consequence a large 
percentage of Dust. The object of packing 
the tea while hot is to enable it to retain its 
aroma, so that when the chests are opened 
there may be a fragrant odor emitted. The 
aroma is there, no doubt, but at the expense 
of the tea, which suffers in consequence. 
The tea after being fired and packed is con- 
veyed part of the way in wheelbarrows and 
part of the way by boat. It is handled 
roughly en route, and being protected by a 
few mats only—and these hastily thrown 
together—it gets wet. No notice, perhaps, 
is taken of this circumstance, and hence the 
tea gets ruined.”’ 

Shanghai merchants complain of the 
quality of the teas manufactured in Ningpo 
district under the name of Pingsueys. 
Some of the dealers, they say, do honorably 
make and supply pure tea; but the majority 
mix ‘‘ spurious rubbish ”’ with the good leaf, 
and color it to look like the genuine article. 
One of the least harmful forms of adultera- 
tion is tea-powder mixed with congee and 
rolled into pillules, to sell as ‘‘ Gunpowder;”’ 
but in many cases all sorts of foreign and 
even injurious substances are introduced. 

In Foochow, we find the European mer- 
chants complaining of the frauds of ‘‘ tea- 
men ”’ selling a ‘‘chop”’ of inferior stuff by 
a false sample of good quality. But a more 
serious matter, as more difficult of detection, 
is the large admixture of what is called ‘* Lie 
Tea ’’—that is to say, leaves other than tea- 
leaves—and the employment of Congee or 
rice-water, tea-dust, and soot, and other del- 
eterious substances, in the manufacture of 
locally packed teas. Even the expert is 
often unable to discover the presence of 
‘* Lie Tea” in the finer grades, so cleverly 
is the fraud manipulated. 

To come back to India: we find a very 
different system in vogue. The moment the 
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tea is ready, it is packed—loosely, and never 
pressed, but shaken down—in strong air- 
tight boxes and shut up at once from atmos- 
pheric influences. No leaves are broken in 
the packing, and no Dust is made in the 
chest; indeed, many planters pass the tea 
carefully through a sieve before packing, so 
as to remove whatever Dust may have 
formed in the previous processes. Every 
chest is honestly and faithfully what it pro- 
fesses to be, and every box in a “ break” is 
precisely the same as the rest in the 
‘* break.” 

Here, then, we have the secret of the de- 
cline in favor of China teas, and the rapid 
ascent of Indian teas, in our markets where 
sterling quality is so quickly appreciated. In 
India, a single garden will contain thousands 
of shrubs, the products of which are picked, 


‘withered, rolled, fired, packed, and de- 


spatched in one spot and under one watchful, 
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experienced, and faithful supervision. Un- 
remitting attention is given to every stage of 
the process, and the tea comes into the Lon- 
don market as it left the gardens in the 
valleys of Assam and on the hills of Cachar 
or Neilgherry. One profit suffices for 
grower, manufacturer and shipper, and thus 
expenses are minimized, and genuine first- 
class tea is placed before the consumer at a 
low cost. In China, everything is the re- 
verse, and although the labor is cheaper 
there, there are so many profits to interme- 
diaries, so much handling and such taxation, 
that the ultimate cost is more than the 
Indian rival, which goes a great deal 
further. 

These facts are instructive, as illustrating 
how a great nation may lose a great industry 
by carelessness and dishonesty, and how a 
few energetic and honest traders may build 
up in a short time an enormous traffic. 


CHRISTMAS LINES. 


BY LENA CARR, 


the stormy winter weather, 
When the days are short and drear, 
What shall brighten up the darkness ? 
What shall change the gloom to cheer? 
What but Christmas, merry Christmas, 
Can brighten up the dying year? 


Springtime brings us hope and gladness; 
Summer’s beauty, smiles for all; 

Autumn loads us with its riches; 
Winter spreads a dreary pall, 

But for Christmas, merry Christmas, 
Which has some little smile for all. 


Loving hearts expand and blossom, 
Looking forward to this time, 

Blossom out in deeds of kindness, 
Sweetest blossoms of our time; 

But for Christmas, merry Christmas, 
I can only bring a rhyme. 


ConcorD, MAss. 


MANSLAUGHTER. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


HAD been several weeks adrift in New 
York, for the ship in which I had ar- 
rived had been sold to New Bedford parties 
to be transformed into a whaler, and I was 
thus thrown out of employment. Freights 
were duil, seamen a drug in the market, and 
I had begun to realize that the great city of 
Gotham was not a desirable place for a sailor 
to be in for any great length of time with no 
monthly pay running on. I was not only 
getting into debt to old Veazie, the landlord 
with whom I boarded, but was wearing my 
welcome out, and made to feel that my room 
was better than my company. 

New-comers had arrived who had money 
to spend, and it was ‘‘ Get up, Jack, and let 
John set down,’ as old sailors cleverly de- 
scribe this state of things. 

I had taken a stroll down one of the piers 
ou the East-River side, without any particu- 
lar object in view, but merely from the force 
of daily habit, and to kill time. It was a 
pleasant surprise to me to recognize the 
pleasant face of Mr. Murdock, the mate 
with whom I had sailed on the last ship, 
who was coming rapidly up the wharf, with 
a busy and cheerful air about him, as if he 
had really some purpose in view, though I 
knew that he had been like myself a victim 
of the blues when I last met him. 

‘* Halloo!”? he hailed, “got a voyage 
yet?” 

‘* No,”’ said I gloomily, ‘*‘ and I don’t see 
any chance of getting one this fall. But 
what’s in the wiad with you, Mr. Murdock ? 
You look as if you had struck oil or found a 
gold-mine.”’ 

‘Why, I’ve got employment,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘ and I think there’s a chance for 
you, too, if you go for it without losing time. 
I’ve shipped mate of that ship, there, the 
Vindicator. cotton-loaded, bound for Liv- 
erpool. We sail this afternoon. The crew 
are all on board. As she has got a second- 
mate, you can’t get that berth,—I wish you 
could,—but she is one able-seaman short, 
and that’s better than idleness.”’ 

‘Of course it is,’ said I. ‘¢ I’m your 
man. Where’s the agent?” 

‘* Here; come with me.’’ He turned back, 
and we went down together to where the 


agent and the captain were talking together. 
Within ten minutes my name was duly en- 
tered as one of the crew of the Vindicator, 
and I had my month’s advance jingling in 
my pocket. There was enough to wipe out 
old Veazie’s score; and after a parting glass 
to a prosperous voyage, I shouldered my 
bag which contained all my personal estate, 
and joining my old friend Mr. Murdock, we 
reported ourselves on board. Before the 
sun set we had discharged our pilot, and 
were leaving Sandy Hook in the distance. 

That night in the middle watch, the mate 
had a chance, for the first time, to talk a 
little about the new situation. We agreed 
that the Vindicator was a good sailer, and 
worked remarkably well for a cotton-laden 
ship. 

‘* But I suppose,” said Murdock, “ that 
she has been loaded in a hurry, and her 
cargo is not screwed very tightly, and she’s 
of that build that you can’t load very deeply. 
Even now she is high out of water, and does 
not seem to have any such cargo as her 
manifest shows.”’ 

‘*Tt appears to me,”’ said I, *‘ that she is 
not very well found in rigging and sails, 
though she may have more spare stores than 
I have any suspicion of. 

‘*‘ Mean enough in that respect,”’ returned 
the mate, ‘“‘thongh this is, of course, be- 
tween you and me. There’s no spare 
cordage worth mentioning, and her running 
gear is all so worn, that even for this short 
voyage there’ll be a grand chance to practice 
the arts of knotting and splicing before we 
get to Liverpool. However, Captain Burke 
seems a very fair sort of man, and says he 
shall buy all that is needed when we arrive 
there.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said I, ‘‘ I can only hope that we 
shall not kave much heavy weather on the 
passage out; for if we should carry away 
anything, we should be crippled, with little 
or no means to help ourselves.”’ 

My wish was gratified, for the weather 
continued for the most part very moderate, 
and we had a good run across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Captain Burke was certainly not a bad 
man to sail with, being rather quiet and re- 
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served, while the crew were as fair average 
as merchantmen’s crews run, made up of 
various nationalities. So the voyage was a 
pleasant one on the whole, and unbroken for 
a month by any occurence of startling in- 
terest. 

We had observed that Captain Burke fre- 
quently held long talks aside with the stew- 
ard, who was an Englishman of fair intelli- 
gence, but this circumstance carried no 
weight in my mina until I came to look back 
upon it afterward. The two had sailed to- 
gether before, and it is no uncommon thing 
for a commander to be on familiar terms 
with a favorite subordinate, especially with 
one who holds a position in his own end of 
the ship, and near his own person. 

When within a few days’ sail of our port, 
Captain Burke one morning directed Mr. 
Murdock to overhaul the long-boat, caulk 
her, and put her in complete order for ser- 
vice. She had been housed over and used as 
a receptacle for odds and ends, a part of her 
having also been occupied as a pig-pen; but 
the order seemed to the mate a little unex- 
pected, as she was not likely to be needed in 
Liverpool dock. However, we went to work 
upon her, and put her in thorough condition, 
to the entire satisfaction of the captain. 

As we drew in to the entrance of St. 
George’s Channel in the night, we ran under 
easy working canvas, and when we went be- 
low at four o’clock in the morning, leaving 
the starboard watch in charge, everything 
looked promising for aspeedy and successful 
termination of our outward voyage. But 
just as day was breaking there was a grand 
uproar and alarm, among which the cry of 
‘¢ Fire! ’’ was to be heard, and the odor of 
smoke was the first that saluted our waking 
senses. The Vindicator’s forecastle was a 
sort of house built in above the spar-deck, 
an inconvenient and dangerous arrangement 
in heavy weather, but one which left more 
room for stowage of cargo underdeck. 

Thus we had only to rush out at the door, 
half-dressed, and we were directly in the 
midst of the confusion, and, half-choked, we 
rushed aft to get to windward of the smoke, 


as the wind, blowing on the ship’s quarter, : 


drove it directly forward upon us. 

There was much stir and excitement 
among the crew and officers, and some con- 
tradictory orders were given, for there ap- 
peared to be no organized plan to make an 
effort to subdue the fire. But as the mate 
jumped out of the cabin he appeared to take 
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in the situation at a glance, and issued or- 
ders to man the waist-pump, and pass along 
water. The smoke was pouring up in thin 
wreaths through the joints or cracks of tbe 
main-hatches, but he ordered us not to lift 
them off until we were ready with water for 
fighting the fire. 

** It’s no use, Mr. Murdock!” sang out the 
captain, as he now for the first time made 
his appearanee among us. ‘ You can’t save 
the ship!” 

** How do you know we can’t ?”’ demanded 
the younger officer sharply. 

** Because I’ve looked in there from aft, 
through the bulk-head, and I know the fire 
has got too good a hold. We must bring 
her to the wind at once. Stand by there, to 
brace up the yards! ”’ 

‘*T don’t think there’s much fire, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Murdock. ‘I believe we can 
put it out if we make the trial, and if we run 
her on her course in shore, we can keep the 
fire smothered for a long time and get her in 
port, or very nearly so, before our lives will 
be in any danger.” 

‘* Hard-a-port your helm, and brace up 
the yards!” thundered Captain Burke. “I 
tell you, Mr. Murdock, it is madness to 
undertake to fight the fire. The cotton is 
smouldering between decks, and as soon as 
you start a hatch, she will be all in flames. 
Lay hold of the lonz-boat, and slew her 
round here, ready to launch her out of the 
gangway. Lay the maintopsail right in 
aback. It’s well we put the long boat in 
order, Mr. Murdock, though you didn’t think 
she would be needed so soon.”’ 

‘* No, sir, but 1 suspect you did!” an- 
swered the mate, in a fierce whisper, which 
was overheard only by me, who happened to 
be standing nearest to them at the moment. 
‘¢ Captain Burke, I’ve not been in the habit 
of deserting my vessel at the first alarm 
without an effort to save her.’’ 

The men obeying the orders had already 
slued the heavy boat athwart the deck under 
the leadership of the second mate. The 
captain turned away for a moment from Mr. 
Murdock, then turned back ayain, as if he 
had decided upon the course he was to take. 

‘Look ’e here, young man!” said he 
‘you and I ought to be friends, and I hope 
we shall be. I heard your suspicious words, 
and now let us understand each other. If 
you ever repeat them or let any hint of the 
kind pass your lips, you shall be haunted to 
death, wherever you may hide yourself! 
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And hark ye,”’ he continued in a more peace- 
able tone, ‘*I don’t want to threaten, nor 
quarrel with you. Keep your mouth shut, 
and carry out my orders. And here.” He 
put something with a chinking sound into 
Mr. Murdock’s hand. I could see but in- 
distinctly what was done; but having had 
my own suspicions, I was intensely interest- 
ed in this colloquy from the moment they 
first addressed each other, and was now 
crouching where I could overhear it without 
being seen. : 

I could have sworn to what would have 
been the next movement, for I knew Reu- 
ben Murdock to be the very soul of honor, 
and his temper to be very quick and proud. 
The touch of the money upon his hand was 
like pollution. Quick as thought, the gold 
pieces were hurled back into the face of 
Captain Burke with a force that must have 
cut into the flesh. He staggered back, livid 
with rage, and seized an iron belaying-pin 
from the rail. 1 rushed forward to prevent 
murder, if possible; but my shipmate, quicker 
than a flash, had struck out from the shoul- 
der with his left fist, and the captain toppled 
headlong over the side. He was standing on 
the poop, which at the sides had only a low 
rail about the height of his knees, and the 
force of the blow, for which he was unpre- 
pared, had knocked him clear overboard! 

There was an expression of horror in Mr. 
Murdock’s face, as he realized what he had 
done. But a moment satisfied us that there 
was no help for the captain; he would not 
rise again, until the sea should give up its 
dead. Stunned by the blow, he had sunk at 
once, and my dearest friend had the blood 
of a fellow-being upon his soul! 

He thought there had been no witness of 
the affair, for he did not know I was near 
him, until he found me looking over the rail 
at his side. 

The pall of smoke between us and the 
second-mate’s gang hid them from view, and 
there was no one at the helm, the last helms- 
man having locked the wheel when the main- 
topsail was thrown aback, and left it to take 
care of itself. 

‘*] know all,” I whispered, ‘‘ I have seen 
all, but I am the only witness.”’ 

1’m glad you do know all,” he answered 
huskily. ‘‘ 1 did it in self-defence; there lies 
the iron bar that was to have crushed my 
skull, and there the accursed gold that he 
thought to buy me with. The pirate, for he 
is no better, has gone to his account. But I 
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can save the ship yet. To your duty, now. 
Take the helm, and put it hard up! Belay 
all with that long-boat!’’ he roared in a 
voice of thunder. ‘‘ Square in the maintop- 
sail!” 

- The men, with blind instinct of obedience, 
hurried to obey the orders which were so 
peremptory. But the second-mate ventured 
to ask, ‘‘ Where’s the old man ?”’ 

‘*Gone overboard, I think,’ was the an- 
swer, which every man could hear. ‘Either 
tumbled, or, what’s more likely, jumped 
overboard. But don’t stop to ask questions. 
I command this ship now, and I’m going to 
take her into Liverpool, if you obey my 
orders. Steady, so!’’ he cried, turning to 
the helmsman: ‘rig the waist-pump, and 
pass along water.” 

Instead of lifting the hatches, he ordered 
them covered with tarpaulins, and every- 
thing made as tight as possible. A tub, 
with hose attached, which had been used at 
New York when filling the fresh-water cask 
in the stowage, was now brought into play. 
It was slung up to the mainstay, so as to 
hang a few feet above the deck, and thus 
water could be thrown through a small pipe 
with considerable force. As the volume of 
smoke rolled forward again now that the ship 
was steered off free, we were able to work 
without being choked by it, and Mr. Mur- 
dock, sending another man to the wheel, 
directed me to take charge of the hose and 
pipe, which had been let down through a 
small opening in the after-hatch. 

The job was no comfortable one for me, 
for it was hardly possible to stay under deck 
to do it. 

But, keeping a wet piece of cauvas round 
my head so as to overhang my eyes, I 
fought hard, while the mate drove the men 
up to their duty, and kept the water supply 
coming down through the hose with a full 
head of power. After a little while I got 
the run of the spot which I supposed to be 
the nucleus of the fire, and kept the stream 
playing hard upon that one place. For a 
long time it was impossible to tell whether 
the fire or the water was gaining, for the 
whole space forward of where 1 stood was 
filled’ with thick smoke, which found its 
chief vent only at the little forescuttle under 
the deck-forecastle before mentioned. The 
whole half of the ship, from the mainmast 
to the bows, both above and below deck, was 
entirely unihabitable. I became exhausted 
at last, and was glad enough to breathe the 
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fresh air once more, as Mr. Milnott, the 
second mate, jumped down to relieve me, 
the after-hatch being closed again as soon as 
I was up. Still we kept the hose-tub full 
and the pressure on, and after several hours 
of steady work, it began to be whispered 
that we were really gaining. The smoke 
was less dense than at first, and as no flame 
had been seen, we felt confident now that 
we could drown it out. 

All this time the ship was making swift 
headway towards her port, and though the 
weather was hazy, three or four vessels had 
been seen which passed us near enough to 
see something of our mishap. 

But no signal of distress had been hoisted 
by Mr. Murdock, nor the slightest deviation 
made from our voyage. He was bound to 
take her to Liverpool if it could be done; but 
if the worse came to worst there was the 
long-boat, and rescue was sure, in these 
waters, to be not far off. 

Meanwhile the English steward had been 
set to work with the rest, passing water; 
but he could not conceal his unwillingness 
to make any exertion to save the ship. ‘The 
mate had his eye upon him from time to 
time, and understood now the real truth of 
the matter. When at last it was quite cer- 
tain that we should be able to save the ship, 
acheer went up from all hands save one. 
The steward was the only one who appeared 
to he disappointed—the wrong way. 

Suddenly he threw down his bucket with 
a thrilling cry, and rushed frantically up to 
the mate with a countenance expressing no 
bad counterfeit of horror and mortal fear. 
“I’ve just thought of it! The powder, 


Mr. Murdock! Captain Murdock! The 
powder! the powder! ” 
What powder?’ demanded Mr. Mur- 


dock. ‘+ What are you talking about ?” 

‘*Oh, the powder! ten kegs of it stowed in 
the lower ‘old, directly under the fire! We 
shall all be blown up, if we don’t got clear 
of the ship and save ourselves! ”’ 

The mate seized the ring of the after- 
hatch, and jerked it off. 

‘* Down there, and haul the powder out, 
if you know where it is. Either get it out 
or stay there with it. By Heaven! if the 


ship blows up I’ll make sure that you go up 
with her!’ and, seizing the steward in his 
irou grasp, he kicked him down the hatch- 
way, which was at once closed again. 

l speke to Mr. Murdock in a low tone. 
‘- What do you think of this new danger?” 
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‘*No danger at all,” he answered confi- 
dently, because there’s no powder down 
there. The fellow was the only one in the 
captain’s secret counsels, and the trouble is, 
he hasn’t got his pay yet, which was to 
have been something handsome if the ship 
had been lost. He finds that she is to be 
saved; and it has just occurred to him, very 
suddenly, that he could crowd this lie upon 
me because I knew nothing about the stow- 
age of the cargo. I don’t believe there is 
much cargo under the lower deck, anyhow; 
but we’ll soon find out, if we can get the 
fire under.” 

The energy and will of one resolute man 
held all hands to their stations, but kept the 
work going cn. All seemed to stand in awe 
of their new commander, and no reference 
had been made to the strenge disappearance 
of Captain Burke since the answer to the 
second mate’s question. 

It was not until afternoon that we ven- 
tured to open hatches and go to work be- 
tween deck, smothering and squelching out 
what was left of the fire. There was some- 
thing of a general average among the bales 
of cotton, and the deck-beams and carlines 
were charred, and in some places, deeply 
burned; but, after all, a few days’ work in 
the way of repairs would make the vessel as 
good as ever. We found her to be heavily 
ballasted in the lower hold, but, excepting 
what was between decks, there. was really 
no cargo worth mentioning. What had béen 
a vague suspicion as to tbe gigantic fraud 
intended upon her underwriters was now a 
clear certainty. 

In due time we took a pilot on board, and 
proceeded on up the Mersey to Liverpvol. 
But the rumors of the strange doings on 
board had preceded us, and we found our- 
selves and our vessel objects of great curios- 
ity and notoriety. The legal authorities took 
sach a special interest in us that we were all 
arrested and held to await an investigation. 
We learned that the Vindicator had been 
insured to the value of a full cargo of first 
quality cotton; and that most of the risk was 
in the Liverpool office, having been ‘aken by 
their New York agency. There had been 
several shipwrecks under suspicious cireum- 
stances within a short time, and there was 
no doubt that these Liverpool underwriters 
had now got hold of a ship which it was 
never intended should reach port; they had 
the complete evidence under their very eyes, 
and would sift the matter to the bottom. 
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Then there was the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the captain to be accounted for, 
occuring as it did so suddenly, and at. the 
most critical period of the story. Altogether 
it was a case which excited the most intense 
and wide-spread curiosity. 

There was some sparring upon the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, for the consignees had 
employed counsel to defend the insurance 
case, and tried hard to get the whole crew 
sent back to America that the trial might 
take place there. But as it was made appar- 
ent the Vindicator was really a British ship, 
that the insurers were English, and that the 
attempt to destroy the vessel was made in 
British waters, it was decided to go on with 
the investigation. 

Man after man of the crew was called to 
the stand, and subjected to a fire of ques- 
tions and cross-questions, but all told the 
same story without hesitation or deviation. 
They had been shipped after the loading 
was completed, and had reason to suppose 
the ship had a full cargo of cotton. They 
could give no account of the origin of the 
fire; knew only that they had first seen 
smoke coming out at the chinks of. the 
main hatches. The last they had seen of 
the captain he was on the quarter-deck, after 
the ship was hove to, and there seemed to 
be some disagreement between him and the 
mate, though no one thought it anything 
serious, so they were not uneasy about it. 
The second-mate testified, as to the question 
he had asked of Mr. Murdock, and the an- 
swer given, that the captain had either 
tumbled or jumped overboard. 

The suspicious conduct of the steward of 
course came out; and when that worthy was 
called to testify, he was severely cross-ques- 
tioned. But he made the best story he 
could, admitting that the gunpowder scrape 
was only an invention of this own, but de- 
claring that he gave his alarm solely from 
his fears for the safety of his own life and 
his anxiety to get clear of the wreck. 

Of course this statement was what might 
be called ‘+ too thin,’’ in the face of the fact 
that he was careful to wait until the climax 
of danger was past before he gave the false 
alarm. 

He could tell no more than his shipmates 
had done of the suspicious disappearance of 
the captain. 

Then my name was called, and I was 
placed under oath to tell all that I knew in 
the matter. I proceeded to answer all the 
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preliminary questions much in the same 
words that had been used by the others, 
though at that moment I knew nothing 
about the previous statements, as only one 
witness was brought into court at a time. 
My testimony went on swimmingly until I 
was put upon my guard by the question: — 

‘* Did you see anything of Captain Burke 
subsequent to his going aft on the quarter- 
deck, after having given the order to get out 
the long-boat ?”’ 

I hesitated a moment, but soon decided to 
answer, Yes, I did.” 

‘* State all you know or saw of him subse- 
quent to that.” 

I hesitated longer than before, and finally 
decided not to answer. I took the literal 
ground that the answer was not revelant to 
the subject, but the magistrate told me that 
he and not I was to be the judge of that 
matter, and insisted upon a reply. I cared 
little for his threats for contempt of court, 
and refused to budge from my position. The 
case at issue, I said, was between the insur- 
ers and the owners or rather the charterers, 
of the ship Vindicator, although I had no 
doubt that Captain Burke was implicated in 
the fraud, and knew all the facts abont the 
cargo, or rather deficiency of cargo. But I 
argued, if I told all I knew of his fate, 
the story might seriously compromise an- 
other person, an intimate friend of mine, 
who was not then on trial, and against whom 
there was no charge pending. If I must 
be compelled to tell all I knew, this person 
should at least have a right to hear my state- 


' ment, as he would do if he had been regu- 


larly arraigned as a criminal. 

Finally, the court, finding me determined 
even to obstinacy, and being specially anx- 
ious to get all that I knew, without further 
delay, consented that Mr. Murdock, who 
was the only witness remaining to be exam- 
ined, should be brought into the court-room, 
and confronted with me. 

The young mate entered the court-room 
with an easy, confident, I might almost say 
defiant, manner. Our eyes met, and I read 
in that one look all that I wanted. I was to 
tell the whole truth without reserve or pre- 
caution; he was ready to listen to it all, and 
to confirm it by his own testimony when 
called upon. To be sure, I might have 
known all this before, from my observations 
of the man’s character, but it was a great 
comfort to me to have him present, and to 
meet that honest, re-assuring look. 
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I told the straight-forward tale of the 
quarrel and the blow, omitting no circum- 
stance which I thought would throw light 
upon a full understanding of the truth. I 
told, with a pride which I could not conceal, 
the story of his conduct afterward, and how 
the ship had been saved and brought into 
port by his coolness and resolution. 

But, when Reuben Murdock himself 
stood up and took the oath, a sensation at 
once ran through the assembly. Ashe went 
on with his testimony, no words can 
describe the impression produced by his 
open, fearless face, and his brief, pointed 
answers, every word of which bore the 
stamp of truth. He had no grounds of sus- 
picion, he said, against Captain Burke up to 
the time of the fire, though he thought it 
odd that he should have been so careful to 
put the long-boat in sea-going order just at 
that time. He had since thought much 
about the private talks between the captain 
and the steward, though he attached no im- 
portance to them when they occurred. He 
now believed the steward to have been acces- 
sory to the plot for destroying the ship, if 
not indeed the actual incendiary. 

The case appeared clear enough to all who 
had followed the evidence, and a spontane- 
ous cheer burst from the whole assembly as 
the counsel declared that he had no further 
questions to ask. My friend came down 


from the stand with the step of a conqueror 
rather than that of a culprit. 

As a matter of form in waz necessary to 
detain and try him ou a complaint for man- 
slaughter; but as all the evidence was 
known before, the case might be said to have 
been prejudged, and he was sentenced to 
such a trifling term of imprisonment that 
his punishment was more like an honorable 
acquittal than anything else. 

Through the influence of the underwriters, 
he at once obtained command of a fine ship, 
and I sailed as an officer with him on that 
and other subsequent voyages. There was 
always a shadow of sadness upon his face 
and in his manner whenever that eventful 
voyage of the Vindicator was referred to, 
but I think his feelings was nothing like re- 
morse in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He had merely resented an insult as it 
seemed, and had struck the blow in self-de- 
fence. The steward, being held for further 
examination, became frightened, and being 
also disappointed of the payment he had ex- 
pected for his rascality, confessed the whole 
truth, implicating also the other guilty par- 
ties. 

For the confession his own escape was 
connived at, and he was allowed to go free, 
not a richer, but, it is to be hoped, a wiser 
man. 
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BY A. H. BALDWIN. 


NCE—once a year, and only once, can we all 
meet together 
At that dear hearth to which our hearts turn 
wheresoe’er we roam ; 
What cross-grained Fate, what obstacles, what 
stress of wind or weather, 
Could stay us, when we long to make the Christ- 
mas journey home? 


Ah, long looked forward to by all is this, our happy 
meeting! 
The thought of it through hours of toil hath often 
cheered us on— 
The hand-clasp warm, the fervent kiss, the hearty, 
eager greeting, 
The dear home-faces that our hearts beat high to 
look upon. 


From four-year Dollie, elfy shy, from out whose 
golden tresses, 
Peep laughing eyes, like blue gems set beneath a 
snowy brow, 
Half shunning our advances warm, half courting 
our caresses, 
To gray-haired grandsire—all are met in happy 
union now. 


Hail, holy, happy Christmas-time! hail in thy lov- 
ing glory! 
When gathered ‘neath the parent-roof are all the 
dear home-band. 
Once—once a year repeated be the sweet and ten- 
der story— 
Thrice blessed ever be the Yule in this our Chris- 
tian land! 


THE LEGEND OF 


T. NICHOLAS was born in the province 

of Lydia, in Asia Minor. His parents 
were of great wealth and noble. They had 
been many years married without the bless- 
ing of a child, and the birth of Nicholas was 
hailed with many prayers and exceeding 
great joy. His life began with the same 
saintly devotion which marked its continu- 
ance and its end, as is shown by the remark- 
able fact that on the day of his birth he stood 
up in his bath, and clasped his hands in a 
prayer of gratitude to the God who had 
given him existence. During his youth he 
was distinguished by pious gravity of de- 
meanor and precocious reluctance to partake 
in the sports of his more earthly compan- 
ions. His parents very conveniently died of 
the plague, so that their vast possessions 
became his own. Thereupon Nicholas gave 
himself to acts of charity. Many wonderful 
acts are recorded of him. Among the most 
famous was the story of three bags of gold. 
For you must know that there was a certain 
nobleman who had great riches and three 
daughters. But the riches took to them- 
selves wings, and the daughters took to 
tears. Nor had the nobleman anything 
wherewithal he might feed and clothe the 
maidens. Now while he sat day by day 
within his house overwhelmed with grief, 
and perplexed with many doubts and plans 
for the sustenance which he told not to the 
maidens, and while the maidens wept and 
mourned exceedingly, St. Nicholas heard 
thereof and his heart melted within him. 
So, upon a certain night when the maidens 
lay sleeping, and the nobleman kept watch 
and sighed in his porch, he stole unto the 
house and bethought himself in what man- 
ner he should best dispense his charity and 
remain unknown. And while he was doubt- 
ing within himself, in great perplexity, the 
moon (by a miracle, of course) shone sud- 
denly from the clouds and pointed out to him 
the window—of which St. Nicholas had not 
been bright enough to think. Then did he 
joyfully give thanks, and let fall his bag of 
gold through the window, and went away. 
With the bag of gold the mourning father 
married his first daughter and felt relieved 
exceedingly. Then did Nicholas in like 
manner leave a second bag of gold and de- 
part unknown, and thus was the second 
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daughter married, and the heart of the 
daughter made joyful. Now when Nicholas 
went the third night the nobleman kept 
watch for his benefactor, and sprang upon, 
and caught him by the rope, and cried, 
** Ah, St. Nicholas! the God of the poor be 
with thee! ”’ 

St. Nicholas bade him hold his peace in 
the city, and went his way. 

Now St. Nicholas traveled much in his own 
land, working many miracles because of his 
superior devotion. And the most wonderful 
of the miracles was in this wise:— 

In the course of his journeys to and fro, 
he stopped at an inn where his host, being a 
corrupt man and brutal, and being short of 
meat, was in the habit of stealing children 
and dismembering them for his fricasees. 
Now when he set up his dishes before 
Nicholas, the Saint was enabled at once to 
be aware of their contents, and he cried out 
with a voice of thunder and commanded the 
host to repent of his sin. Then he went in- 
to the tub where the three unfortunate chil- 
dren, who had been destroyed for that day’s 
bill of fare, lay salted down, and prayed over 
them, and they rose up in the tub alive and 
whole. The bystanders being somewhat 
astonished, the fame of the miracle spread 
far and near. 

Nicholas lived to a good old age, and grew 
in piety year by year. Kings obeyed his 
inspired commands, emperors trembled at 
his frown. 

He died a death of triumph, was borne to 
Heaven by angels, and buried on earth with 
great pomp. A stately church was after- 
wards erected on the spot. 

The ancient representatives of St. Nich- 
olas are very curious. The charity to the 
nobleman is a favorite theme, and delights 
in asomewhat remarkably constructed house, 
with one little square window like the win- 
dow of a prison, which as nearly as the 
mind can calculate, must be somewhere in 
the second story—a wide open door, and the 


disconsolate father with lifeless hands, which 


appear to be tied together with a piece of 
twine, sitting on the porch. The three 
daughters are asleep in an inner room on 
three little round pillows, all in one bed. A 
marvelous, long St. Nicholas, with lank arms 
and diminutive head, stands on tiptoe and 
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pushes his bag of gold into the second story 
window. To the query why the afflicted 
father neither sees nor hears him with the 
door wide open, deponent saith not. 
Another is the resurrection of the three 
children who, by the way, belonged to a 
weeping widow, and were given from the 
pork barrel back to her joyful embrace. St. 
Nicholas, who towers several feet above the 
house roofs, has discovered the tub of salted 
meat in the back yard, and the three little 
murdered children are dancing about in it, 
forcibly reminding the unsophisticated ob- 


server of the ‘“‘ three maids in a tub,” of 
classic renown. St. Nicholas is praying 
magnificently over them. The unfortunate 
host is seen in a doorway shouldering a 
weapon, which, after some investigation, 
you conclude to be a whaler’s harpoon. For 
what purpose it is intended is not so clear. 
You feel, however, quite sure that the saint 
would pray himself out of any tub into which 
he might be personally and individually 
salted, if the gentleman with the harpoon is 
on evil thought intent. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE WOOD OF THE CROSS. 


HE cross of Christ was discovered in 
A.D. 326 by the Empress Helena and 
Macarius, Patriarch of Jerusalem—an event 
which convulsed Christendom, and which is 
still commemorated by the Christian Church 
on May 3, the feast of ‘*The Invention of 
the Cross,”’ as it is called in the calendar of 
the English Book of Common Prayer. 

The Holy Rood remained entire until A.D. 
636, when, to provide against the possible 
calamity of its total destruction by the in- 
fidels, it was decided to divide it into nine- 
teen portions. This was done, and the parts 
were distributed in the following propor- 
tions:— 


Constantinople - - - - - 8 
Antioch « « w# 
Edessa - - - = = 1 
Jerusalem - - 
Alexandria - - - - - = 1 

1 


Damascus - - - 


Rohault de Fleury calculates that the total 
volume of the wood of the cross was about 
178,000,000 cubic millimetres. He has made 
a careful list of all the relics of the true cross 
known to exist in Christendom at the pres- 
ent day, with their measurements, and finds 
the volume to be about 3,942,000 cubic milli- 
metres, so that, as might have been expected, 
the greater part of the Holy Rood has disap- 
peared. 

He also had the opportunity of making 
a microscopical examination of different 
relics, and comes to the conclusion that 
the wood was either pine or something 
closely allied to it. 

Of places where relics of the Holy Cross 
have accumulated, Mount Athos stands pre- 
eminent, with a total volume of 878,360 
cubic millimetres; then Rome, with 537,587; 
Brussels, 516,090; Venice, 345,582; Ghent, 
436,450; Paris, 237,731. Hardly anything is 
left in England, and nearly all of what ex- 
ists there is in the possession of members of 
the Roman Church. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


SANTA CLAUS’S BOOTS. 


KITTY’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HERE is no better fun in the world 
than going out to grandpa’s, at Bloom- 
field, to spend Christmas. All the girls at 
school said, ‘‘ Pooh! the idea of going into 
the country to spend Christmas. You won’t 
have a good time at all!’’ Oh, but didn’t 
we have a good time! 

We usually go to Bloomfield, at Thanks- 
giving, and grandpa and grandma and all 
our uncles and aunts and cousins come to 
our house at Christmas; but this year grand- 
ma was sick at Thanksgiving, so we went at 
Christmas instead,—Tommy, and Fred, and 
Bess, and Poppet, and the bapy and I, be- 
sides papa and mamma, and our big sister 
Grace (who is too grown up to be of much 
account), and Kizzy, the nurse. 

It was a bitter cold day the day before 

Yhristmas, and the snow was very deep. 
We had been so much afraid that there 
wouldn’t be sleighing, that we could hardly 
sleep for a week before, and now Tommy 
and Fred were complaining because the 
snow had spoiled their skating; boys never 
are satisfied, any way. 

It was almost dark when we reached 
Bloomfield, but there was Jerry, grandpa’s 
hired man, waiting for us, with a big double 
sleigh, and the span of horses, Jack and Gill; 
and we all piled in,—babies and bags, bud- 
gets and all,—and were driven like a whirl- 
wind to grandpa’s. Bess lost her doll’s hat 
off, and somebody sat on Poppet and made 
her cry, and Nippins, our little dog, got into 
a fight with grandpa’s big dog Cyclops, right 
in the sleigh, and Cyclops knocked him off 
into the snow (Cyclops always is disagreeable 
to Nippins, and Nippins can’t bear a dog 
that is bigger than he is), and we came near 
tipping over in a big snow-bank. But of 
course we didn’t mind such little things as 
that; we had all the better time for them, 
except that I don’t suppose Poppet really 
enjoyed being sat on. 

Grandpa’s house is on a high hill, and 
there were lights streaming from every win- 
dow, so that it looked like a Fourth of July 


illumination; and when we drove up to the 
door little Peleg, Jennie’s son, blew a blast 
from the great tin horn, which was enough 
to deafen us. Oh, how good the fire seemed 
in the great open fireplace in the sitting- 
room!—the fireplace is almost as large as a 
room, and has s€ats along the side, and oh! 
such hugh logs as were burning in it! 
Grandpa’s house is more than a hundred 
years old and has lots of delightful things in 
it that people don’t have now-a-days. It 
makes you feel warm just to look at such a 
fire as that, and it makes you think of roast- 
ing apples and chestnuts, and popping corn, 
and telling stories, and everything nice. 
Grandma is such a dear old lady, in a cap 
as white as snow, with purple ribbons, and 
lots of pretty dimples when she laughs. I 
don’t think that any young girl that I ever 
saw is half so pretty as grandma; and she is 
the only grown-up lady I ever knew who 
remembered just what it was to be a little 
girl. She understands just what little girls 
like, and she wants them to have a good 
time, and isn’t fussy about tearing clothes, 
or breaking things. Of course it doesn’t 
make much difference to me now; I am ten, 
and not a little gir! any longer, and don’t 
tear my dresses, or break things,—at least 
not very often, but I used to. The boys all 
say, that grandma must have been a little 


- boy, because she understands them so well, 


and never tkinks it is such a dreadful thing 
when they tear up their new shirts for kite- 
tails, as Tommy did. But of course that is 
foolish; grandma never was a boy. 

Grandpa is a little bit stern; we are all a 
little afraid of him, though he is always very" 
good to us, and sometimes he is jolly. But 
usually he looks—or rather he used to look 
as if he felt troubled, and so did grandma 
too, though I kuow she tried notto. Mamma 
always said it was because of Uncle Harry, 
their youngest son, who ran away to sea 
years ago, and never was heard from after- 
ward. He was wild, and grandpa was cross 
to him. I think that was the way of it from 
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what I have heard. And then when he 
didn’t come back, grandpa thought it was all 
his fault, and felt dreadfully about it. I 
think it ought to be a lesson to people, not 
to be cross to their children. They never 
can tell how soon they may run away to sea, 
and perhaps never, never be heard from 
afterward. 

Oh, such a lot of children as there were at 
grandpa’s table that night! we all had to wait 
until the second table, because there wasn’t 
room for the grown people and us too at the 
first; but we had all the better fun for that. 
While we were eating supper, Poppet—she 
is my sister, four years old—began to cry, 
with her mouth full of cream pie; when Pop- 
pet begins, she always cries as if she meant 
it, and this time nobody could stop her, and 
it was a long time before anybody could find 
out what was the matter. At last she 
sobbed out:— 

T’se *fraid Santa Taus won’t has ’nough 
pitty zings to go wound,—zere’s so many 
chillens!”’ 

Poppet is a selfish little thing, I am sorry 
to say, aud always cries if she doesn’t get 
the biggest piece of candy. 

** Pooh! there a’n’t any Santa Claus,” said 
Tommy. (You must excuse Tommy’s gram- 
mar. He is twelve, and ought to know bet- 
ter, but I think boys are stupider than girls, 
especially about grammar. ) 

‘““Q Master Tommy, a boy that don’t 
believe in Santa Claus is sure to come to 
some bad end! ”’ said Kizzy. 

Well, now, I don’t feel perfectly certain 
sure about Santa Claus, myself; he certainly 
is very much mixed up. There is the one 
that takes the presents off the tree, at Sun- 
day-school festivals; he is only a boy or a 
man dressed up. I was silly enough to 
believe, once, that that was the real Santa 
Claus, until I saw him take off his white fur 
coat and his red vest, and his funny cap, 
and long white beard, and wig, and mask, 
and there was Harry Hopkins, the superin- 
tendent’s son! After that, of course, I was 
always on the watch when we had a Christ- 
mas tree, to see whether it was the real 
Santa Claus, that distributed the presents, 
or a make-believe one, and I found out that 
it was Cousin Frank. But, as Kizzy says, 
there must be a real Santa Claus, or how 
would people know how to dress up like him? 
She says the one that comes down the chim- 
ney, and puts presents in stockings that are 
hung up, is the real Santa Claus, but that 


he never takes the presents off Christmas 
trees,—those are only make-believes. 

Now, I don’t say there is any real Santa 
Claus. Tommy says, “‘any girl ten years 
old ought to know better.” But Tommy 
doesn’t know any thing about it, and I think 
it is rather bold and reckless to say such 
things, because if there was one, as almost 
everybody says there is, you wouldn’t be 
likely to get anything in your stocking, for 
they say he knows everything you say and 
do. But for all that, Tommy has declared, 
for three years, that there wasn’t any Santa 
Claus, and he always gets a great deal in his 
stocking. But I shouldn’t dare, and there 
seem to be a great many reasons for think- 
ing there is one. 

Well, last night, while we were eating 
supper, Tommy stuck to it that there wasn’t 
any, and Fred and Bess were horrified, and 
Kizzy tried to convince him that there was. 
But Kizzy couldn’t say that she had ever 
seen him, or had ever seen anybody who 
had; but she said her cousin had sat up all 
one Christmas night, watching for him, but 
had fallen asleep for just a few minutes, and 
when she awoke, there were the stockings 
all filled, and a pair of little feet. with boots 
on, dangling in the fireplace, as Santa Claus 
was going up the chimney! She only just 
had a glimpse of them, and then they were 
gone, and she heard a great puffing and 
panting, as if he found it a tight squeeze to 
get up the chimney; and well he might, if 
he is such a fat litte fellow as he looks in 
his pictures! 

I think that story rather staggered Tom- 
my, though he only said, after he had 
thought about it for a while:— 

‘** Pooh! of course she was dreaming! ” 

Poppet shrieked, ‘“‘I ’ant to tee Santa 
Taus do up the chimney!” and wouldn’t be 
pacified until Tommy told her that Santa 
Claus carried a hand-organ with him, and 
then all she wanted was to go to bed, and 
get out of his way. Poppet isn’t afraid of 
anything in the world but a hand-organ. 

Bess came and whispered in my ear:— 

‘* Kitty, let’s sit up, and watch for Santa 
Claus!” 

Bess isn’t quite seven, but she is the old- 
est and nicest little thing you ever saw. 

And wasn’t it queer, that I was thinking, 
at that very minute, that I should like to 
watch, and find out, for my own self, 
whether there really was a Santa Claus or 
not? 
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“If we possibly can, Bess, we will!” 
whispered I, ‘* but don’t tell a soul, for the 
world! ” 

And Bess ran off laughing and clapping 
her hands, half wild with delight, at the 
thought of seeing Santa Claus. 

I didn’t know, at first, just how we were 
going to manage it. I thought, perhaps, 
we had better coax Kizzy to let us, and to 
sit up with us, for it did seem a little bit 
‘+ pokerish’’ to think of being down in the 
sitting-room in the middle of the night,— 
Bess and I alone,—with no light but the 
firelight; and then if Santa Claus did come 
he might be angry with us for watching for 
him, and frighten us, and not put anything 
in our stockings. Kizzy might know now to 
apologize to Santa Claus better than we 
should. But then it was not at all probable 
that Kizzy would consent to sitting up, or 
even to letting us. Once, when I said I 
should like to, she said it would be a dread- 
ful thing to do, and Santa Claus would be 
very angry. That was when I was a little 
girl, and I gave up right away. Now I 
wasn’t such a goose as to be really afraid if 
it did seem “ pokerish;” but I felt sure that 
Kizzy wouldn’t be any more willing than 
ever, and, if we said anything about it, she 
might suspect that we meant to do it on the 
sly, and tell mamma, or watch us so we 
couldn’t. SoI thought, that, on the whole, 
it would be bette: to say nothing to Kizzy. 
I should have liked pretty well to have 
Tommy, only he is such asleepy-head; and, 
beside, he might say that it was of no use, 
because there wasn’t any Santa Claus. And 
Tommy always wants to talk and argue so 
much about eVerything that I was afraid 
somebody would hear. 

So 1 made up my mind that Bess and I 
would get up at just twelve o’clock (they say 
he comes just at midnight, though how he 
can go everywhere just at midnight I don’t 
see), and steal down, very softly, to the sit- 
ting-room, to see if we could hear or see 
anything of Santa Claus. 

All that evening I was in a fidget for fear 
Bess should tell somebody what we were 
going to do, Not that she would mean to 
tell, but she is very unlucky about letting 
things out. But there was so much going 
on,—games, and dancing, and all that,—that 
her mind seemed quite taken up. Only, 
once ina while, she would turn to me and 
give a queer little chuckle, which she always 
did when she was particularly delighted, and 
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say: ‘* We know, don’t we, Kitty? Oh! 
won’t it be splendid! ”’ 

But nobody noticed that, for Bess was al- 
ways having some wonderful secret with 
somebody. Everybody was having too good 
a time to notice, too. We played Blind 
Man’s Buff, and Fox and Geese, and Going 
to Jerusalem, and I can’t tell you how many 
other games; and we danced to the music of 
Jerry’s fiddle. Jerry plays beautifully. 
Grandpa and grandma used to dance, they 
say, and it was very funny to see them dance 
the old-fashioned dances that they used to 
when they were young; but, after Uncle 
Harry ran away, ten years ago, they never 
danced any more. I can’t imagine grandpa 
dancing, but they say he was very different 
before Uncle Harry went away. 

Bess goes to bed, usually, at half-past 
seven, and I go at half-past cight (though I 
think it is ridiculous for a big girl like me to 
have to), but this being Christmas Eve, we 
were allowed to sit up until ten, though long 
before that time Bess was found curled up 
in a heap like a kitten, and sound asleep, on 
the hearth-rug.. 

She didn’t wake when Kizzy carried her 
up-stairs, but of course I hadn’t expected 
that she was going to keep awake until mid- 
night. I knew I should have hard work to 
keep awake, myself, but I was determined 
that I would, and I did; though I had to 
keep my eyes propped open with my fingers. 

We had all hung our stockings up before 
we came up-stairs, and Tommy declared that 
our fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts and cousins were all busy filling them. 
But when Tommy gets 9 notion into his 
head he sticks to it through everything. He 
is determined to believe that there isn’t any 
Santa Claus. 

It was eleven o’clock before the house 
grew quiet, and I knew everybody had gone 
to bed. Bess and I slept together, and 
Kizzy slept, with the baby, in a little room 
opening out of ours. I was afraid the baby 
might take it into its head to cry, and keep 
Kizzy awake; but he didn't, and I soon 
found out that Kizzy wouldn’t be likely to 
interfere with our seeing Santa Claus. I 
don’t suppose she would like very much to 
have me tell of it, but she snores fearfully, 
and she went at it right away, that night, 
and I knew that if the baby didn’t wake she 
would be sure to sleep until morning. I 
tried to wake her once, when I had the 
toothache, and I had to pound her, and 
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stick pins into her, and pull her eyes out, 
before I could make her know anything. 

I waited and waited and waited, after the 
clock struck eleven, until I was sure it must 
be time for it to strike twelve, but it didn’t. 
Then I got frightened, and thought I must 
have fallen asleep and it had struck when I 
didn’t hear it. 

I awoke Bess. Anda hard time I had to 
do it, for she sleeps like the enchanted prin- 
cess in my fairy book; only I hope the prin- 
cess didn’t kick and howl when she was 
waked, and declare she’d tell her mother, as 
Bess did. It was a great mercy that Kizzy 
didn’t wake. 

I put Bess’s slippers and mine on, and 
warm jackets over our night-dresses, and we 
stole down-stairs. 

Just a8 we reached the sitting-room door 
the clock struck twelve. My heart beat very 
fast, but, for a wonder, Bess didn’t seem at 
all frightened. 

There was a great rush as if somebody 
were hurrying out of the room, and a chair 
in front of the fire was tipped over, and 
there, beside it, stood a pair of boots turned 
up to the fire as if to dry. There was onlya 
little smouldering fire,—grandpa always cov- 
ered it with ashes when he went to bed, for 
fear of the sparks flying and setting things 
on fire, and to-night he had covered it more 
carefully than usual to make the chimney as 
comfortable as possible for Santa Claus. 
But there was a lamp burning on the table. 

‘“*O Kitty! Santa Claus’s boots!” cried 
Bess. ‘‘ Did you ’spect he had such big 
feet? I suppose he heard us coming, and 
hurried so fast that he forgot his boots. 
But he has filled the stockings, Kitty. See 
how they stick out! and look, oh! look at the 
things on the floor! ”’ 

Sure enough, there were toys and strings 
of beads scattered about the floor, as if some 
one had dropped them in a hurry, and a 
queer Dutch doll that was still rocking. 
Certainly somebody had just dropped her. 
Bess rushed for her stocking, but I peeped 
up the chimney. I couldn’t see a sign of 
anybody, and it didn’t seem wide enough 
for the one who wore those boots to get up. 

‘*O Kitty, you never saw so many pretty 
things! ” said Bess, her mouth full of candy. 

And, truly, I never did. There were so 
many beautiful shells, and queer toys that 
looked as if they must have come from over 
the sea. Bess forgot everything in her de- 
light over her presents, but I could not help 
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feeling a little frightened. If those were 
his boots, how was he going to get along in 
the snow without them, I wondered. And 
if he should come back after them wouldn’t 
he be very angry with us? I took the boots 
up and looked at them, and they did look 
very much like any man’s boots. 

After we had stayed a while, and nobody 
came, and everything was perfectly quiet, I 
began to get over my fear, and almost wished 
Santa Claus would come after his boots if 
they were his. I should have liked to tell 
Tommy that I had seen Santa Claus himself, 
as well as Santa Claus’s boots. Tommy 
might not believe. Indeed he would be very 
likely not to believe they were Santa Claus’s 
boots we had seen; but if we could see Santa 
Claus himself, he couldn’t doubt. I began 
to wish he would come back after his boots. 
But we had looked at everything in the 
stockings, and Bess had eaten enough candy 
to make her sick, and was getting very 
sleepv, and still there was not the least 
sound in the chimney. 

I began to half believe that Tommy was 
right. 

But then, where did those queer, foreign 
toys come from? I knew neither mamma 
nor papa, nor any of our aunts or uncles or 
cousins had anything like these. And then 
the boots! None of the family had left them 
there. Grandma never allowed boots left in 
the sitting-room; and besides, they were 
wet! There was snow on them, not yet 
melted, and no one of the family had been 
out since supper. Whose could they be, if 
they were not Santa Claus’s? And what a 
dreadful thing it would be to have a chance 
of seeing Santa Claus and miss it! But 
Bess wouldn’t keep awake much longer, and 
she was too heavy for me to carry up-stairs. 

‘** Let’s carry Santa Claus’s boots up-stairs 
with us, Kitty,’? she said, sleepily, 
Tommy and everybody can see ’em in the 
morning.”’ 

And though it seemed a bold thing to do, 
I got my courage up and we did it. Bess 
carried one and I the other. Bess would 
carry her stocking too, full and running 
over, and the poor child had all she could do. 
I expected every minute that she would 
drop the boot and wake everybody; but we 
got safely into bed, and what do you think 
Bess insisted upon doing? Carrying Santa 
Claus’s boot to bed with her, all wet and 
dirty as it was! And she went tosleep hug- 
ging that under her arm. 
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In the morning it seemed exactly like a 
dream, until I saw the boots. I told Bess 
not to say a word, for I knew we would be 
scolded for going down; but I took Tommy 
by himself, and told him, and showed him 
the boots. Tommy’s eyes grew large as 
apples—they always do when he is aston- 
ished—and he looked the boots all over and 
said :— 

‘* Well, they don’t belong to anybody in 
the house, that’s certain. But Santa Claus! 
Pooh! that will do for girls to believe.” 
(Tommy is very rude, you see, but 1 think 
most boys are rude.) ‘‘It was probably 
some tramp who got into the house, and it’s 
a wonder that he didn’t kill you. You’d 
better not go prowling about the house 
nights.” 

I am sorry to say Tommy is a very disa- 
greeable boy sometimes. He wanted to go 
down-stairs and make a great fuss about it, 
but he had promised me not to tell before I 
showed him the boots, and you can depend 
upon Tommy to keep his word. 

When the grown people saw what was in 
our stockings they seemed very much sui- 
prised. They didn’t pretend, as Tommy 
says they do; they really were. I heard 
them saying to each other :— 

‘‘Why, where did those things come 
from ?”’ 

While we were eating breakfast, Jerry 
came in and said:— 

** Have any of you children got a pair of 
bvots that don’t belong to you?” 

My face grew as red us fire, and I wasn’t 
going to say a word, but that foolish little 
Bess said:— 

‘*We’ve got Santa Claus’s boots—Kitty 
and I—hided away till he comes after them.” 

‘*Oh, that’s it,” aaid Jerry ‘‘ You see» 
there’s a man—I can’t exactly call him a 
tramp, for he don’t look like it—that wanted 
to stay in the barn last night, and I let him; 
and it seems that he got kind of cold in the 
night, and beside he wanted to put some 
things in the children’s stockings—he has 
been a sailor, just come from furren parts, 
and has got a big pack with him—because 
he used to know some o’ their fathers and 
mothers. You know anybody that knows 
the hang of it can open the woodshed door, 
if it is locked, but I wouldun’t believe a 
stranger could do it. °’Twas pretty bold, but 
I guess he didn’t touch nothin’ ’t wa’n’t his. 
And he lost his boots. He says two little 
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girls came down in the night, lookin’ fot 
Santa Claus, and he rolled under the sofa, 
and they carried off his boots. He wanted 
to be off at daylight, and wanted me to sell 
him my boots; but they’re uncommon small, 
my feet are, and he couldn’t get my boots 
nigh his feet, and he’s in a terrible taking.’’ 

Well, some of the.n laughed at us and 
some of them scolded us; mamma hugged 
Bess and me, as if to be sure that the tramp 
hadn’t carried us off, and Tommy went up- 
stairs and got the boots. 

**Santa Claus! Oh, what larks!” said 
that horrid boy, swinging them over my 
head. 

‘* He is certainly a strange tramp to make 
such beautiful presents,’ said mamma; and 
grandpa told Jerry to ask him to come in 
and have some breakfast, and let us thank 
him. Jerry said it was of no use; he would 
not come. But grandpa said, ‘* Don’t give 
him the boots until he does come.’’ And 
after a while he just came and stood in the 
door—a very big an.t handsome man, with 
gray hair, though he looked quite young— 
and bowed to us, and turned right away 
again, as if he diin’t want to be seen. 

And what do you think happened then ? 
Grandma rushed up to him, and threw her 
arms around his neck and cried out:— 

‘“*O Harry! my boy, my boy!” 

And grandpa followed her, and he cried— 
actually, grandpa cried for joy. And there 
was such a laughing and crying and talking 
altogether that you could hardly realize what 
had happened. 

You see it was this way: Grandpa had 
been very angry with Uncle Harry for some- 
thing he had done, and told him ‘ never to 
darken his doors again;”’ and Uncle Harry 
was very proud, and determined that he 
never would, and he had been ship-wrecked 
and suffered all sorts of hardships. Now he 
couldn’t help coming to see them all, but he 
didn’t know whether his father would for- 
give him, and he was too proud to ask him, 
so he was going away again if he hadn’t lost 
his boots. 

Oh, such a rejoicing as there was! and 
everybody hugged and kissed Bess and me 
as if we had done something wonderful! 
And grandma! Why, you would hardly have 
known her; she looked ten years younger. 

But, after all, we were not any surer about 
Santa Claus than we were before! 


A BOX OF BON-BONS. 


- BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


RE never was a more tempting sight 
than that shop window. There were 
mimic castles, all of sugar, glittering like 


frost in the bright gaslight, jars of candied . 


fruit, and loaves of frosted bride-cake decor- 
ated with sugar flowers, one or two of the 
loaves cut to show the richness of their 
hearts, tumblers of jelly as yellow as sun- 
light, great clusters of purple and white 
grapes with a frosty bloom on them, a dish 
of bouncing yellow oranges, and another of 
apples as red as a country girl’s cheeks, and 
looking as if they would have burst their 
plump sides open if they had tried to grow 
any bigger, and around and amidst every- 
thing, arranged in the most attractive way, 
though in seeming confusion, new bon-bons 
of every kind. Bon-bons in jars, and choc- 
olate and cream bon-bons, cordial drops and 
jelly drops sugared almonds and barley kisses. 

Dick stopped and looked in at the window 
with greedy eyes. He had had his first day’s 
experience as a newsboy, and it had been a 
very discouraging one. The older newsboys 
jostled and pushed him out of the way, and 
screamed their wares so lustily that they 
completely drowned his weak, piping little 
voice. Soin the whole day he had only sold 
three papers. If he had moderately good 
success, Dick had determined to buy a little 
candy that night. It was so long since he 
and Lena had had a taste of candy! For his 
mother was very poor; she had to support 
them by sewing, and as she was very often 
ill that was hard todo. If it had not been 
she would not have let Dick, so young as he 
was, go out into the streets to sell news- 
papers. Dick had been wondering, for a 
week beforehand, if it would be very extrav- 
agant for him to spend five cents for candy, 
provided he should make twelve cents on 
thix, His first day’s trade. This morning he 
had been so hopeful that he had even de- 
cided exactly what he should buy; one stick 
of barley candy and an ounce of chocolate 
cream drops; Lena liked chocolate cream 
drops, and Johnny Riley had told him where 
they could be bought for four cents an ounce. 
But that did not matter to him now; he 
couldn’t buy any, and his heart ached so 
with disappointment that it was all he could 
do to keep the tears out of his eyes. And it 
was Christmas Eve, too! The store was 


crowded with people, and they all acted as 
if they had so much money that they didn’t 
know what to do with it. 

“ Ain’t you gone home yet, Dick Hal- 
sted?’’ called out Johnny Riley, pausing a 
moment in his screaming as he went by with 
a great bundle of papers under his arm. 
** You might as well; business is awful poor 
for Christmas Eve.” i 

A gentleman who was just going into the 
store turned around and looked at Dick as. 
Johnny Riley spoke. “Is your name Dick 
Halsted ?”’ he asked, in a surprised tone. 

‘** Yes, sir,’’ answered Dick, surprised also. 
‘* My real name is Richard, but they call me 
Dick.” 

‘* Well, wait here a minute, will you, my 
boy? I want to speak to you,” the gentle- 
man said. And then he went into the store, 
followed by a boy who was with him and 
who seemed to be an errand boy. 

Dick saw him buy a great box of bon-bons;,. 
one of those that were closed so that the 
beautiful pictures on their covers could be 
seen. And then he came out to the door. 
*¢ You are to carry it to No. 35 —— street, to 
Miss Lillie Douglas—stay, I’ll write the name 
on the wrapper,” he said to the errand boy. 
‘* You may ring the bell and leave it on the 
steps. I don’t want them to see you because: 
I don’t want them to know who sends it.” 
Then he went back into the store to finish 
his purchases, and the errand boy went up: 
the street with the box. 

A temptation assailed Dick, sudden, sharp: 
and conquering. He ran after the boy, 
swiftly but slyly, dodging behind people, and. 
now and then into a store door or an alley 
way, so that the boy need not by any chance 
see that he was following him. When they 
passed off the crowded thoroughfares into 
the more quiet streets where the private 
residences were he had to be more careful 
still. His heart beat so that he kept fancy- 
ing the boy must hear it; but he was evi-- 
dently ina hurry to get home, and had no 
thought but to get the box safely delivered.. 

He ran up the steps of an elegant house, 
on one of the finest streets, set the box down 
carefully, jerked the bell furiously, and was- 
off down the street like a deer. 

Swiftly and noiselessly Dick stole up the 
steps, with his heart beating like a drum in, 
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his ears, caught the box, and was far down 
the street with it in his hands before the 
door opened. 

He felt as if all the policeman in the city 
were in pursuit of him, and as if every dis- 
tant sound he heard were acry of “ thief! 
thief!” Bat gradually, as nothing happened 
to him and nobody seemed to notice him, he 
grew bolder. 


He began to have a desire to see the con-. 


tents of the box, and stopped under a lamp- 
post in a retired street, where there were a 
few passers-by, took off the wrapper and 
opened the box. 

Such a tempting array as there was in it! 
enough to make one’s mouth water to see. 
Dick put his fingers in to take out a great 
delicious-looking cream drop, when whisk! 
out flew the bon-bons in every direction, into 
his face and all over the side-walk, and out 
popped the queerest, the most dreadful-look- 
ing figure! A little old man, with a bushy 
white beard, and sharp black eyes glittering 
under his eocked hat. It would have given 
anybody a start, but it threw Dick, with his 
guilty conscience, into a panic of terror; he 
dropped the box and ran as fast as his trem- 
bling limbs would carry him. 

Only a few squares, however, and then his 
senses, which had been almost entirely car- 
ried away by fright, began to come back to 
him. He remembered that he had once, a 
long time before, when his father was alive 
and they were not so poor, seen in a toy-shop 
a box out of which a mouse would jump 
when the lid was raised; and of course this 
was one of the same kind, only the figure of 
the little man was covered with bon-bons to 
make his appearance still more unexpected 
and startling. And in the indistinct light, 
and with his guilt making a coward of him, 
it had been startling enough to poor Dick. 

‘* What a goose I was!” said he to him- 
self. ‘‘I wish I had never touched the box. 
But then,” suggested his greedy little ‘‘sweet 
tooth,” ‘“‘ I may as well go back and pick up 
the candy.”’ 

Nobody was passing; the street for its 
whole length was almost entirely deserted. 
He went back to the spot where he had 
dropped the box and began to cram the scat- 
tered bon-bons into his pocket. 

He was so eager to find them all that he 
forgot his fears, and did not hear the sound 
of coming footsteps until a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. Then he looked up with 
a cry of fright, and there was the gentleman 
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who had bought the box standing beside 
him! 

*¢Oh, don’t tell my mother!” cried Dick, 
trembling and sobbing. ‘‘ Take me to jail, 
or anywhere, only don’t tell my mother! It 
would kill her to know it.” 

“Tell your mother what, my boy?” said 
the gentleman; and then seeing the bon-bon 
box, he seemed to understand the whole. 

‘*You heard me tell the boy to leave the 
box on the steps, and you followed him and 
took it; was that it?” he said, severely. 

Dick only hung his head and was silent. 

**It can’t be, then,” the gentleman said, 
musingly. ‘‘ Dick Halsted’s son wouldn’t 
have been a thief.” 

‘*T ain’t a real thief,” said Dick, humbly 
and chokingly. ‘* I never stole anything in 
my life before.” 

‘¢Was your father’s name Richard Hal- 
sted?” asked the gentleman. 

** Yes, sir,’? answered Dick, hesitafingly. 
He felt almost as if he would rather the gen- 
tleman would hand him over to a policeman 
at once than talk to him about his father 
and mother. It made him feel so badly to 
think of them now! 

‘* Well, Iam going home with you to see 
your mother,”’ said the gentleman. 

Then Dick was in despair. It would be 
too dreadful to have his mother know that 
her little boy was a thief! He begged and 
prayed the gentleman not to tell her, and he 
at last promised that he would not, on con- 
dition that Dick should promise never again, 
as long as he lived, to take what was not his 
own. That promise Dick was ready enough 
to give. 

And the gentleman went home with him, 
and it turned out that he was an old friend 
of Dick’s father, and had tried often, unsuc- 
cessfully, to find his family, since he had 
heard of his death. 

Oh, how Dick wished that he had resisted 
that dreadful temptation and waited at the 
store door, as the gentleman had asked him 
to do, and then he would not have felt 
ashamed to look him in his face. 

The gentleman was rich and generous, and 
better days dawned for them. Dick and 
Lena were sent to school, and after a while— 
not until he had fully proved his honesty, 
for people are always suspicious of one who 
has once yielded to temptation, you know— 
the gentleman took Dick into his counting- 
room. And Iam happy to tell you that his 
trust was not misplaced. 


HOME TOPICS. 


GAMES FOR HOLIDAY EVENINGS. 


Tur CHRISTMAS BAG.—Make a large bag of 
thin white paper—silver paper will do; fill it with 
sugar plums, and tie a string around the top to 
keep it fast. Each little player is blindfolded in 
turn, and the stick put into her hand. She is 
then led within reach of the bag and told to 
strike it. If she succeeds in her aim, and tears 
a hole in it, the sugar plums are scattered on the 
floor, and the little ones scramble for them. But 
it is by no means easy to strike a suspended 
objects blindfolded; generally many attempts are 
made unsuccessfully. Each player is allowed 
three trials. If the giver of the bag pleases, 
small gifts may be put into it, tiny books, pin- 
cushions, dolls, ete., with the sugar plums. 


THE BLINDMAN’s TRAP.—AII sit in a row: 
One to be blindfolded on the opposite side of the 
room who crosses over, when they all hold out 
their hands and taking the first one with which 
he comes in contact in his own, he proceeds to 
ask the individual four questions, each of which 
should almost necessitate the using of the adverbs 
Yes or No in the answers given. Now the ad- 
verbs Yes or No must not be used, or any word 
beginning with Y or N; and it will require no 
small amount of care and ingenuity to avoid the 
trap thus laid for them. Should, however, the 
first player avoid being caught, the blindman 
must return to his corner, and they all change 
places when he again takes a hand as before. 
Whoever is first entrapped becomes blindman. 


BIRDSNEST PuppING.—Core and peel enough 
tart, well-flavored apples to cover the bottom of 
a round porcelain pudding dish; put about half 
an inch of boiling water in the dish with the 
apples; cover them with a plate and set them in 
a hot oven to cook for twenty minutes; at the 
end of this time the apples should be tender and 
nearly cooked and the water entirely absorbed; 
if any water remains it should be gently turned 
off, but so as not to break the apples. Prepare 
' an unsweetened custard of five eggs and a quart 
of milk which has been brought to the boiling 
point; add the eggs to the hot milk, carefully 
beating them in; season the mixture with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and pour it over the apples; it 
should cover them; replace the pudding dish in 
the oven without a cover, and bake the custard 
and apples till the custard is firm in the centre; 
the oven should not be too hot. 


CREAMED CHICKEN.—Cut the remnants of 
cold boiled or roasted chicken in small pieces; 
make a sauce of one pint of cream, two ounces 
of butter, ‘the yolk of one egg, beaten, and a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch or flour, seasoning 


with salt and pepper, a little sugar, and a tea- 
spoonful of anchovy sauce and one bay leaf or 
sprig of parsley; let the pieces of chicken simmer 
in this sauce for half an hour; stew.some rice in 
milk, seasoning with salt and pepper; putin the 
centre of a dish and surround it with rice. 


ORANGE SHORTCAKE.—Take a dozen good, 
small, juicy oranges, peel and put in a cold 
place; make a shortcake of a pint of prepared 
flour, a tablespoonful of lard, and the same of 
butter, rubbed well together and made into a 
dough with a cup of sour milk; roll out about an 
inch thick into a sheet, put it into a well-buttered 
pan and bake in a quick oven a light brown; 
take out the pan, and with a sharp knife divide 
in two as a biscuit; spread the oranges, thinly 
sliced, between the cake, sprinkling well with 
sugar, put the rest on top, and cover with sugar 
just before sending to the table; eat with sauce 
wade from the juice of three oranges and two 
lemons boiled in a pint of water and seasoned 
with sugar and nutmeg. 


Fish BAKED IN CREAM.—Boil the fish until 
the flesh will come from the bones; not more than 
ten minutes after it begins to boil, flake it and 
put a layer in a buttered dish; sprinkle over it a 
little salt, pepper and sage, and so on until the 
fish is used up; then take the dressing, which was 
made while the fish was boiling (dressing to be 
made of one pint of milk, one heaping table- 
spoonful or flour, and butter the size of a small 
egg, pepper and salt; stir over the fire to thicken) 
pour this over the fish; then roll two or three 
crackers and put on the top; bake half an hour. 


A DE.icious three quarters 
of a pound of prunes, stew, and sweeten to taste; 
when thoroughly cold add the whites of four 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; stir all together 
until light, and put in a dish and bake about 
twenty minutes; when cold cover with good 
cream and serve. 


CHRISTMAS MENU.—Clear soup with rice, 
roast turkey oyster stuffing, cranberry sauce, 
mashed potatoes, browned sweet potatoes, cauli- 
flower, plum pudding with hard sauce, cran- 
berry tart, cheese, nuts, raisins and coffee. 


Pedine, the great foot remedy, has achieved 
phenomenal success under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Compton. A boon that suffering 
humanity welcomes, since it affords speedy re- 
lief to those afflicted with tender, cold or per- 
spiring feet. The Pedine Company, 258 Broad- 
way, N. Y., cheerfully mail their elegant pam- 
phlet free to all who are thus afflicted. 


CURIOUS 


SOME QUEER MARRIAGE RECORDS. 


In Concord, N. H., February, 1825, by Rev. 
Dr. McFarland, Solomon Payne, of Canterbury, 
Conn., to Miss Sarah Barker, daughter of Lem- 
uel Barker of this town. 

Some females fall in love with wealth, 
Some with a lovely swain; 

But Sarah, in the bloom of health, 
Takes to herself a Payne. 


In Concord, October, 1809, Jeremiah P. Ray- 
mond, of Weare, to Miss Susan Gale. 
A constant Gale forever prove, 
To fan the flame of virtuous love. 


In Boston, April, 1881, by Rev. William Sa- 
bine, Joseph Willicut to Miss Susan Whitmarsh, 
after a tedious courtship of 13 days, and but 35 
days after the death of his former wife. 


The best way it seems for a deep sorrow to smother 
For the loss of a wife is—to marry another. 


In West Springfield, Mass., December, 1826, 
Stephen Bumprey, aged 76, a Revolutionary 
pensioner, to Miss Sarah Dewey, aged 38. 

Tn ’76 he fought and bled; 
At 76 he woo’d and wed. 


In Washington, May 17, 1834, Joshua Peck to 
Miss Amelia Bushel. 
Alzookers, bobs and wedding cakes! 
What changes of measures marriage makes! 
Quick as a thought, at Hymen’s beck, 
A Bushel changed into a Peck. 


June 26, 1815, in Carrol county, N. C., by 
Rev. B. Graves, Capt. William Graves, son of 
John Graves, Esq., to Miss Nancy Graves, 
daughter of Gen. Azariah Graves. 

The graves, ’tis said, 
Will yield the dead 

When Gabriel’s trumpet shakes the skies; 
But if God please, ; 
From Graves like these 

A dozen living folks may rise, 


This collection of marriage announcements 
has been copied from old newspapers published 
within the last 100 years by the author of ‘‘ Cu- 
riosities of Matrimony.”’ 


In Concord, N. H., February 3, 1814, Mr. Isaac 
Hill, one of the editors of the Patriot, to Miss 
Susan Ayer, daughter of Captain Richard Ayer. 


As I walked out the other day, 

Through Concord street I took my way, 

I saw a sight I thought quite rare— 

A Hill walked out to take the Ayer. 

And now, since earth and air have met together, 
I think there’ll be a change of weather. 


AND OTHER MATTERS. 


In Haverhill, Mass., August, 1829, Cotton K. 
Simpson, of Pembroke, N. H., to Miss Sarah R. 
Marble. 

An old calculation of gain and loss 

Proves “A stone that is rolling will gather no 
moss.”” 

A happy expedient has lately been thought on, 

By which Marble may gather and cultivate Cotton. 


Married at Washington, Ky., March, 1814, 
Mr. Samuel January to Miss Pamelia January. 
A Cold match. 

At Black Lake, L. I., February, 1828, James 
Anderson to Miss Ann Bread. 
While toasts the lovely graces spread, 
And fops aruund them flutter, 
T’ll be contented with Ann Bread, 
And won’t have any but her. 


In Bozrah, Conn., August, 1819, Mr. John 
Bate, of Williamstown, Mass., to Miss Mary Ann 
Bass, of the former place, after a courtship of 
one hour. 

Is he not angling well, I ask, 
Such tender bait to take? 

He caught in one short hour a Bass; 
The Bass, though, caught the Bate. 


Married at Williamsburg, on Friday, April 15, 
1853, by Rev. Mr. Malone, at St. Peter’s church, 
Mr. W. Moon to Miss Sarah Ann Cooke. 

He is not mad, though lunar light 
His broth did overlook, 

For he has gained, to his delight, 
A wife that is a Cooke. 

His goose is cooked, and other maids 
May envy her the boon, 

W hose tall ambition wished and got 
The bright man in the Moon. 


In New York, March, 1832, Mr. Thomas A. 
Secord to Miss Cordelia Ketcham. 
** Ketcham, Cordelia, if you can.” 
have,” says she; Secord’s the man.” 


Married at Bridgewater, December 16, 1788, 
Capt. Thomas Baxter, of Quincy, aged 63, te 
Miss Whitman, of the'former place, aged 57, 
after a long and tedious courtship of 48 years, 
which they both sustained with uncommon forti- 
tude. 

At Herculaneum, Mo., May 23, 1821, John W. 
Honey, Esq., to Mary S. Austen. 

From sweet flowers the busy bee 
Can scarce a drop of honey gather; 

But oh, how sweet a flower is she 
Who turns to Honey altogether. 


TooTHACHE LorE.—In some parts of Eng- 
land passing a twig over the affected part was 
held to be a sovereign remedy. 


, CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The hazel, for instance, burnt into ashes, in 
some districts of England was given as a potion 
for toothache. 

In the north of England a splinter from a gib- 
bet which held a body swinging in chains was a 
remedy for toothache. : 

Some have pinned their faith to brown paper 
twisted around hazel ashes, the smoke being 
then inhaled, as a cure for toothache. 

There is a belief still current that passing the 
sufferer, if a young one, through the hole or 
other opening in an ash tree is a useful remedy. 

Among the favored charms against toothache, 
that are carried in the pocket, may be mentioned 
a sprig of a rowan tree, a double hazel nut, and 
a bit of coal. 

Another charm for the malady is that of hang- 
ing a swallow—not a swift nor a house nor a 
sand martin, but a dead swallow—round the 
neck of the sufferer from toothache. 

Ancient tradition held in various climes that 
toothache was produced by a worm at the root of 
the tooth. 

Among the German peasantry a belief long 
existed that the wood of the pear tree, or, as 
some think, an imaginary Dryad inhabiting it, 
possessed a charm against the malady. 

One of the cheapest and most easily practiced 
charms belongs to the south of England, and 
particularly to Sussex. It consists in putting on 
the right boot, stocking and trouser before the 
left one. 

A curious idea is that of paring the nails and 
‘placing them carefully inside the bark of an oak 
‘tree, where, while they remain, the belief is that 
no toothache will torment the person who has 
‘gone through this performance. . 

According to some authorities, the ghastly 
‘performance of placing one end of a stick ina 
new-made grave and resting the aching tooth on 
the other, and then therewith pushing the stick 
into the earth, was held to be most efficacious. 

In some parts of midland and southern Eng- 
‘land the paws of a mole are placed in a bag and 
worn round the patient’s neck. The collocation 
of the paws must not be together. for if the tooth 
‘be on the right side, so must the right paw be 
placed in position, and vice versa. 

Some hold that having an aching tooth ex- 
tracted, which certainly is an efficacious remedy, 
is not enough. In order to obviate any further 
recurrence of the complaint, the tooth, having 
‘been carefully covered with salt, has to be placed 
in the middle of a clear fire, and there Jeft. 


THE AGE oF TREES.—There is no certain 
‘method of determining the age of a big tree. 
Estimates of age by rings can only be on trees 
cut down in their prime. 

The largest number ever counted were in a 
tree felled in 1812. This had 710 distinct rings, 
‘but to these an indefinite number should be 
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added which became obliterated. Even in young 
trees there does not seem to be any certainty in 
the evidence. In 1871 Dr. A. L. Child planted a 
red maple from the seed. It was cut down in 
1882 and showed forty rings. In atrial in Ver- 
mont involving a boundary question the dispute 
turned upon a cut on a hemlock and the length 
of time since it was made. A section of the tree 
was produced, showing forty on one side and 
fifty on the other. 

The verdict was that rings are not a sure indi- 
cation of age. It is true that the more distinct 
rings do approximate to the age of the tree, but 
there are so many sub-annual rings that such 
testimony is invalidated. External measure- 
ment is the best indication we have, and that is 
never much better than a guess. The best way 
is to take the ascertained growth of the first cen- 
tury, and then make one third of it the average 
growth in every century. Thus, with twelve 
feet as the ascertained growth of the oak in its 
first century, four feet would be its constant 
growth, and we might conjecture an oak forty 
feet in growth to be about 1000 years old. 


BEAUTIES OF THE LAw.—Keep out of the 
law. If you are a wise man, you need not this 
advice. Did you ever hear of a man who was 
benefited by a law-suit? You have heard of 
hundreds who have gained cases; but did it not 
cost them in the end double what they received ? 
In nine cases out of ten a man had better lose a 
debt than go to law. All, or nearly all, that he 
receives, providing he is successful, goes to fee 
the lawyers. We know several gentlemen who 
have tried this course but have given up in de- 
spair, with the determination of never again 
having anything to do: with what is called law. 
It keeps you in suspense several months—per- 
haps several years—to get nothing for your time, 


expense and trouble. Swift was right when he 
wrote :— 


‘* There was on both sides much to say; 
He'd hear the cause another day. 
And so he did; and then a third 
He heard it—then he kept his word; 
But with rejoinders or replies, 
Long bills and answers stuffed with lies, 
Demur, imparlance and essoin, 
The parties ne’er could issue join. 
For sixteen years the cause was spun, 
And then stood where it first begun.” 


This is a true picture of the law; who will 
enter its intricate meshes ? Not a man of judg- 


ment, who has money or a reputation to lose. 
By no means. 


An American amateur recently offered $12,000 
to the municipality of Geneva for the violin of 
Paganini, which is religiously preserved in the 
city museum as a memento of the gifted musician. 
The instrument was made in Cremona in 1709. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 


90.—1 A plant. -2 Destroyed. 3 Restored. 4 


Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford Flat-bottom boats. 5 A genus of birds. 6 Con- 


County, Maine. 

Answers to October Puzzles. 
58.—Harrison. 59.—S-cow-l. 
60.—D-roc-k. 61.—T-ram-p. 

62.—M 63.—D 
PAD Is 
DETER DISTAFF 
PERUSED STAPLE 
MATUTINAL APRON 
DESIRED FLOODS 
RENEW FENDERS 
DAD SR 
L Ss 
64.—C-lean. 65.—B-lack. 
66.—L-over. 67.--C-aster. 
58.—T-rifle. 69.—Discrepant. 


70.—Canter, Canton; Batter, Batton. 
T—EldershiP 7.—POKE 
VaricellA 
IrregulaR K 
LineamenT E 

Ss 


85.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In clover, not in hay; 
In lively, not in gay; 
In sunny, not in hot; 
In hovel, not in cot; 
In noisy, not in low; 
In gather, not in sow; 
In crayon, not in pen; 
In dozen, not in ten; 
WHOLE is a plantation of vines. 
ADELAIDE. 


Two Diamonds. 
86.—1 A letter. 2 Ill. 3 A plant. 4 Certain 
plants. 5 To fail. 6 A spade. 7 A letter. 
_ 87.—1 A letter. 2 A human being. 3 Per- 
‘ taining to the morning. 4 Certain Spanish 
coins. 5 More refined. 6 Nearer (Obs.). 7A 
letter. SHEENY JAKE. 
88.—Letter Transposition. 
ACCEIKK KKNN R Y—(Toys.) 
PLY. 


Two Half Squares. 
89.—1 Forward. 2 A stone. 3 A modern 
geographical name. 4 To confuse. 5 The side 


of atower. 6 To destroy. 7 A musical syllable. 
8 A letter. 


ducted. 7 A boy’s nickname. 8 A letter. 


G. F. O’B. 


91.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

In gate, not in door; 

In land, not in shore; 

In heart, not in core; 

In lame, not in sore; 

In class, not in kind; 

An American Statesman find. 

Cora D.S. 


Two Squares. 

92.—1 A musical instrument, formerly in use. 
2 An island of the Bahamas, British West In- 
dies. 3 A series of beds of clay and marl. 4 
Dishes of stewed meat. 5 Covered with clay. 
6 Young women. 

98.—1 A lever (Rare). 2 Wild. 8 One of the 
round receptacles with which the leaves of 
plants are studded. 4 An island of the Malay 
Archipelago. 5 To chant. 6 Handles. 

BELLE STOCKVIS. 


94.— Anagram. 
In selecting a volume of poems or prose, 
THE BARTER is easily made; 
If the buyer has money full well he knows 
The book is his when the price is paid. 


The letters above, when shifted just right— 
Perchance the task may be hard— 
A well-known author will bring to light, 
A writer of prose and a bard. 
SHEENY JAKE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest and best variety of original 
puzzles, received before December 10th, we offer 
a year’s subscription to this magazine. And for 
the first complete or largest list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles, an illustrated novelette. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the August puzzles were received ; 


from Rollin G. Stone, Teddy, English Boy, 
Vinnie, Savidge, J. D. L., Triangle, Katie 
Smith, Black Hawk, Minnie Jones, E. G. D., 
A. Mary Khan, Ned Nason, D. E. Gerry, Ann 
Eliza, Birdie Lane and Annie Kirkpatrick. 
Prize-Winners. . 

Triangle for the largest list of correct an- 

swers; J. D. L. for the next best list. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


JOHN ELAM CHASE'S FIDDLE. 


Sometimes when I get to feelin’ 
Sorter blue and melancholy, 

All at once there comes a-stealin’, 
Mighty faint, but mighty jolly, 

Music that just sets me dancin’ 

Fairly sets my feet a-prancin’,— 
Seems I hear the prompter singin’ 

‘Balance partners! Down the middle!” 
Settin’ every couple swingin’ 

Hear John Elam Chase’s fiddle! 


Twenty couples all a-goin’, 
Eighty eager feet a-soundin’, 
Every whirl the music growin’ 
Sets them eighty feet a-poundin’, 
Sho, that music still repeatin’ 
Sets my poor old heart a-beatin’ 
As I hear the prompter singin’ 
‘Balance partners! Down the middle! ” 
All them twenty couples swingin’, 
Jist hear Elam Chase’s fiddle! 


Sometimes Sabbath, right to meetin’, 
Even when the parson’s prayin’ 

Seems I hear them notes repeatin’ ; 
Hear John Elam’s fiddle playin’, 

Playin’ swifter, playin’ sweeter; 

And the dancer’s eager feet are 
Whirlin’ to the prompter’s singin’ 

“ Balance partners! Down the middle!" 
Swingin’—every couple swingin’— 

To John Elam Chase’s fiddle. 


A LOVER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Phelim was a young Irishman who wanted to 
marry Kitty, who was a young Irish girl. Kitty’s 
father would not consent to the match, and—the 
story runs thus :— 

All of these things was Phelim cogitating as 
he was walking pensively along the river the 
afternoon after his refusal. A splash awoke him 
from his reverie; he sprang towards the place, 
he looked into the water, and, good heavens! up 
came the bald head of Kitty’s father! Here was 
vengeance for him. The old gentleman could 
swim a little—just enough to keep above water 
afew minutes. There was nothing for him to 
cling to, and only Phelim in sight. Should he 
let him drown, and go and marry the girl? No, 
he would save him. Irish generosity overbal- 
anced his love, and seizing a long but very slen- 
der pole, lying near by, he reached the end to 
him. The old gentleman took it. Phelim com- 
menced hauling him in, when a thought struck 
him, and he shoved him back into the water, 
allowing him to still hold on to the end of the 
pole. 


‘*Do you know me, you old blackguard ?”’ 

** Av course I do; pull me up.”’ 

‘Are you entirely comfortable there in the 
water ?”’ 

**Pull me up, ye spalpeen!”’ 

‘* Faix, an’ that I won’t. It’s the furst time I 
iver see ye in the water, an’ it plazes me.”’ 

Pull me 

** Will you consent ?”’ 

** Consent to what ?”’ 

‘*Kitty—ye know well enough what I mane.” 

“Niver!” 

“*Tt’s all one to me; ye may drown intirely, and 
who’ll stop me thin? Think twice. Will ye 
consent ?”’ 

The old gentleman was becoming exhausted. 
He never liked water at best, and the Maumee 
was too much for him. 

‘Yes, Iconsent. Pull me up.”’ 

‘* Will you give us a settin’ out ?”’ said Phelim, 


who knew his advantage, and was disposed to 
improve it. 


Yes; pull me out.” 

Phelim hesitated a moment as to the propriety 
of tying him in some way to the dock in the 
water, and going up and marrying the girl 
before saving him, and then he hauled him out 
of the water. 

The event proved that the old man was as 
good as his word. The young couple were mar- 
ried, and moved, with a very suitable outfit for 
housekeeping, into a comfortable cottage which 


the father of Kitty possesses, and has heretofore 
rented. 


Signs AND OMENS.—1. To walk along the 
street at midnight and find a pin pointing to- 
wards you signifies good luck. To turn a corner 
suddenly, at the same hour, and find a pistol 
pointing towards you, signifies the necessity 
that you should immediately “‘git up and git’’ 
behind something. A big tree is preferable. 

2. To buy tripe on Friday is bad luck. To buy 
it on Monday or Tuesday, or any other day of 
the week, on credit, is worse, because the tripe 
man will make you pay for it out of your salary 
on Saturday. Tripe isn’t good at all, unless you 
make it into hash, and put onions into it. 
Wethersfield onions are the best. 

3. If you leave home in the morning, and for- 
get something you wanted to take down town 
with you, it’s bad luck to turn back without . 
making an X mark and spitting in the centre of 
it. But it’s dogon’d sight worse if your wife 
got up mad that morning; because she might 
fire a breakfast-plate at you for coming back 
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when her mad was up. In short, I wouldn’t go 
back at any time on any occasion. Wait till 
next morning. 

4. If you see a spark in a candle-wick at night, 
it isa sign you are going to get a letter. For 
fear the letter might be a dun for your last board 
bill, it is best to sleep in a room where they use 
gas. Candles are good in the country, but gas 
is best in the city, if you pay the gas bills regu- 
larly. 

5. When a black cat comes into your room, it 
is a sign of death. In order to make it a cer- 
tainty, I should advise the killing of the cat. 
This will probably avert a catastrophe in the 
family, that might cause grief, and won’t hurt 
the cat much—only one-ninth. 

6. If a lady puts on her stockings wrong side 
outwards, it isa sign of good-luck—if she does 
it unintentionally. If she does it on purpose, it 
is a sign the stockings are not as white as snow. 
In view of the fact that ladies do not wear stock- 
ings unless they are as white as snow, this sign 
applies only to ‘‘ blue stockings.”’ 

7. To have your cup of tea handed you with 
two spoons in the saucer is a sign that there is 
to be a wedding. 

8. If you dream you are dining at a first-class 
restaurant on the choicest viands, it is a sign 
you went to bed hungry. It is supposed the pat- 
rons of free lunch houses only have such dreams. 


Blunders will happen, and often the best use 
to make of them is to let them create a smile. 
The following are Irish ‘‘ bulls” :— 
An Irish gentleman called on an eminent 
singing master to inquire his terms. ‘I charge 
- two guineas for the first lesson, but one for as 

many as you please afterwards.’”’ ‘‘ Oh, bother 
. the first lesson, then,’’ said the other; ‘‘let us 
begin at once with the second.”’ 

Another native of the Green Isle exhibited an 
equal comprehension of economic possibilities 
when he went to have his banns of marriage 
proclaimed. In an answer to his inquiry as to 
the cost, the registrar told him that the fee for 
being proclaimed in one day was ten shillings; 
for two proclamations, it was five shillings; and 
for three times it was half acrown. ‘‘ Bedad,”’’ 
said the Irishman, ‘‘but that’s an illigant ar- 
rangement. 
and Biddy till there’s nothing to pay at all.”’ 

On another occasion at a military dinner in 
Ireland, the following was on the toast list: 
“May the man who has lost one eye in the glori- 
ous service of his beloved country never see dis- 
tress with the other.’ But the person whose 
duty it was to read the toast accidentally omitted 
the important word ‘‘distress,’’ which com- 
pletely changed the sentiment and caused no end 
of merriment at the blunder. 

‘“*Why don’t you come in out of the rain?” 
said a good natured dominie to a ragged Irish- 
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man. ‘‘Shure, it’s av no consequence, yer riv- 
erence,”’ returned Pat; ‘‘ me clothes is so full of 
holes they won’t howld wather.”’ 


It is never wise to intrude’s one’s prejudices 
upon the general public, since there is every- 
where some one capable of taking up such preju- - 
dices and turning them to ridicule. Nowhere is 
this more true than in the case of strangers in 
country towns, for nowhere does ready wit find 
expression more freely than under such circum- 
stances. 

It is related that there formerly lived in Boston 
a lawyer named Ratcliffe, who was famous in 
his circle for his hatred of religious things. Mr. 
Ratcliffe was called to St. Albans, Vt., to take 
testimony in a law case. He amused himself 
during the proceedings by alluding to the town 
as ‘‘ Albans,”’ instead of St. Albans. 

Presently one of the local lawyers asked :— 

‘Why do you call this place ‘ Albans’ ?”’ 

‘* Because I don’t like saints,’ said Mr. Rat- 
cliffe. 

“cc Oh! ” 

Nothing more was said on the subject, but by 
and by, the work being completed, the Boston 
lawyer rose to take his departure. 

‘*Good-by, gentlemen,”’ he said to the three or 
four St. Albans men who were present. 

**Good-by, Mr. Cliffe,’’ they all answered. 

““What do yon mean by calling me ‘Mr. 
Cliffe’ 

‘Why, we don’t like rats,’ said one of the 
St. Albans men. 


Mr. Henry J. Barker relates some curious an- 
swers given by school-children to questions by 
inspectors and teachers. Here is a case that 
came under his own notice. 

“*T remember a boy giving me a reply during a 
reading-leason which puzzled me nota little at 
the time. In the piece chosen to be read the 
word ‘invention’ occurred, and I asked one boy 
who had just read his prescribed portion to try 
to tell me the meaning of it. The child hesi- 
tated; and as I knew he was of a nervous tem- 
perament, I did not hurry him, but afforded him 
ample time to think. Presently I said to him 
encouragingly :— 

Well, now, what is ‘‘ invention ?’ 

‘Picture my amazement when I heard the 
boy falter out :— 

‘* * Please, sir, it is either a little boy or a little 
girl.’ 

“*T could not be in any way vexed with the 
lad, because I felt that he had gravely given me 
this apparently irrelevant answer rather than 
not try at all. Little did I suspect at the time 
that the scholar’s reply was really a thoughtful 
one, and the plain expression of a fairly logical 
inference. A little later in the lesson I turned 
to the boy and said :— 
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***Now let us know why you answered that 
the word “‘invention”’ stood for either a male or 
female child.’ 

‘** Why, sir,’ the scholar responded, ‘I have 
read, or else have been told, that necessity is the 
mother of invention, and so I thought that it 
was sure to be either a boy or else a girl.’ ”’ 


A subscriber to a telephone exchange in New 
York asked to be placed in communication with 
his medical man. 

Subscriber: ‘‘My wife complains of a severe 
pain at the back of the neck and occasional 
nausea.”’ 

Doctor: *‘She must have malaria.” 

Subscriber: ‘‘ What’s best to be done ?”’ 

At that moment the clerk at the central sta- 
tion altered the switch by mistake, and the un- 
lucky husband received the reply of a mechanical 
engineer in answer to the inquiries of a mill- 
owner. 

Engineer: ‘‘I believe the inside is lined with 
excoriations to a considerable thickness. Let 
her cool during the night, and in the morning, 
before firing up, take a hammer and pound her 
vigorously. Then get a garden-hose with strong 
pressure from the main and let it play freely on 
the parts affected.”’ 

To his great surprise the doctor never heard 
from his patient again. 


Dominie Campbell was one day watching a 
carpenter do some repairs in his house. The 
carpenter whistled ‘‘ Maggie Lauder” as he la- 
bored and worked in time to the tune. 

** Saunders,” said the dominie presently, ‘‘ can 
you no whustle a more solemn and godly tune 
while ye’re at work ?”’ 

** Ay, weel, minister, if it be your will’’; and 
he immediately changed the tune to the “‘ Dead 
March in Saul,’ still planing in tune to the 
music. 

The worthy dominie looked on for some min- 
utes in silence, and then said, ‘‘Saunders, I hae 
another word to say till ye. Did the guidwife 
hire ye by the day’s work or by the job?” 

‘<The day’s work was our agreein’, minister.’’ 

**Then on the whole, Saunders, I think you 
may jist as weel gae back to whistling ‘ Maggie 
Lauder.’ ”’ 


A fool and his money were soon parted the 
other day at a fair in Hartland. The fool was a 
Palmyra man who became interested in the 
shell game. Believing his eyes to be quicker 
than the fakir’s hands he planked down a five- 
dollar note to win a ten, and picked up the shell. 
But lo! the ball was not under it. He thought 
perhaps he didn’t watch it closely enough, and 
this time he drew forth a ten-dollar note to win 
twenty. Again he located the ball, and again 
he missed it. He got excited. He knew there 
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was money in the game if one went at it just 
right; but unfortunately he failed to observe 
that the ‘‘other feller’? was the one who was 
making the money. A third trial would surely 
win, and he pulled out another five-dollar note. 
This failed to win any bonus, and went with the 
other fifteen dollars he had invested in what he 
thought was asure thing. He isn’t as rich as he 
was before he tried the game, but he knows 
more. 


It is a related of a man whose wife was com- 
pelled to leave him, on the grounds of alleged 
cruelty, that he became converted, during a 
recent revival in his neighborhood, and sorrowful 
and repentant, he called on the wronged wife to 
promise to do better, and asked forgiveness. 
She listened to his story, but felt that she could 
not look over past offenses. 

‘* But the Lord has forgiven me,”’ urged the 
converted man, ‘‘and why can’t you?” 

The woman shook her head emphatically as 
she replied, “‘If the Lord knew one-hundredth 
part of your deviltry, and knew you as well as I 
do, He’d never forgive you in this world or the 
next.”’ 


A commercial traveler went into one of the 
hotels in Columbus recently, and walking up to 
the desk, picked up a pen and commenced mak- 
ing some perpendicular marks resembling capi- 
tal I’s with the shoulders cut off. After he had 
made a few of these dashes with his pen he 
threw it down, remarking that it was of no 
account. He then grabbed another pen and 
made some more dashes on the register. By 
this time the clerk was considerably incensed, 
and told the man that the register was for signa- 
tures and not be defaced in that manner. The 
drummer remarked that the clerk need not get 
mad about it, and making some horizontal 
dashes on the register, he showed, to the aston- 
ishment of the clerk, that he had only been 
writing his name, which was H. H. Hill. The 
clerk acknowledged he was caught, and “‘regis- 
tered ’’ for the crowd. : 


The nine lives of a cat are generally short 
ones. Mr. Alonzo Beckworth of Belfast, how- 
ever, owned a cat which died recently at the 
advanced age of twenty years and six months. 
The kitten was two months old when Mr. Beck- 
worth obtained it, amd was in the family until it 
went off within a few weeks and, as is supposed, 
died. Requiescat in pace, as the Latin feller says. 


It may be remarked casually that the eight- 
hour heaven that is about to open to a portion 
of the world’s toilers will not include farmers, 
newspaper men or the women who do their own 
housework. These three classes will continue 
to work nineteen hours a day. 
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